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A HOMILY ON 


SCRADES NMONOPOLIES 


By Wyndham Newton 


It is hard to tell just how long the British are 
to bear the mark of Cain and hide their diminished 
heads in the Colonies and institutions they created 
out of the fallow wastelands of the earth because 
they were the chief instrument in the conversion 
of these areas of jungle, swamp, and other unlovely 
sites into the great ports and cities of today. But 
they have been warned once again, this time by a 
noted administrator and academician—none other 
than the former Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Malaya, Sir Sydney Caine. In an address in Lon- 
don to the British Association of Malaya, he exhort- 
ed British business men to “avoid even the appear- 
ance” of defending exclusive or monopolistic posi- 
tions in Malaya, and to take the initiative in seeking 
ties with local concerns. The British firms no doubt 
feel flattered at being singled out for this special 
homily, to the exclusion of the Chinese or Indian 
enterprises, both of whom are generally supposed to 
play quite a considerable, and ever-growing, part 
in the economy of Malaya generally and of Singa- 
pore in particular. 

It seems that because of the sins of our ancestors 
we must always be the supreme model, from the 
cessation of H-bomb tests to the treatment of peoples 
on whom the dubious benefits of independence in 
an inter-dependent world have been conferred. But 
whether it is a cross or an honour, it does sometimes 
inspire a natural irritation—in this particular case 
all the more so since such examples of good neigh- 
bourliness and self-denial as are to be found are 
specifically in the large British institutions. Who 
but the British habitually start enterprises and then 
transform them into public companies in which Tom, 
Dick and Harry, irrespective of nationality, may buy 
shares and take the profits? Cotton mills, breweries, 
newspapers (the Straits Times is a case in point), 


land and building concerns, indeed almost the en- 
tire range of enterprises, from factories to stores, 
is offered to the public. And if they prefer it that 
way, any Asian can start up in business for himself 
and keep it to himself—as most of them do! Even 
the indigenous merchant houses applied the prin- 
ciples of Malayanisation long before that term had 
its present vogue or its hostility as well as the 
branches of affiliated companies of parent concerns 
domiciled in the U.K. 

It must be assumed that British firms in Singa- 
pore start at least on an even basis with all others 
—except, of course, the guilt they bear for their 
Colonialism. It is true that a number of vocal poli- 
ticians have talked freely of driving the British into 
the sea. But the British have suffered that experi- 
ence in quite recent years in Singapore—and so did 
the Colony itself. They have much more right to 
be there than the recent migrants who seized the 
opportunities the British provided. It is true that 
a tendency has grown up lately to regard the Bri- 
tish, who bought this island to begin with, as inter- 
lopers, simply because they are British and white 
in complexion, and are thus much too far from their 
natural habitat. Competition and polemics on those 
terms would merely result in disaster all round. 

But there is room for the argument that all 
firms should try to provide as many opportunities 
as possible for the local-born, especially if the prin- 
ciple is to be applied to all major communities which 
violate it by employing none but their own race, The 
British are the least offenders in this respect, as 
almost any one of the firms in Singapore and Malaya 
would be able to demonstrate. It is much more im- 
portant, since the British have given a very definite 
lead in this matter, that it should be followed by 
the other major business communities. To adum- 
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brate this in the case of British firms, as Sir Sydney 
Caine has done, is to utter the obvious, however 
difficult it may be to explain it. Merely to suggest 
it in the case of the Chinese and Indian firms is to 
cause instant astonishment. None of them, as a plain 
matter of fact, practises it! But there is every rea- 
son, in politics and in amity, why they should. 


Indeed the strange basis for co-existence of the 
three major Asian communities in Malaya and 
Singapore was that the Malays should concede some 
modest political rights to the immigrant communities 
and the latter, and especially the Chinese, provide 
more economic opportunities for the Malays. The 
latter do not seem to have got much out of the others 
in economic advantage, and they are going ahead on 
their cwn hook, judging by the fact that when Malaya 
appointed her first High Commissioners and Ambas- 
sadors to the U.K., U.S.A., Australia, and India they 
were named without the slightest consultation of the 
Chinese partners of the Malays in the Alliance, to 
the open chagrin of the Malayan Chinese Associa- 
tion! 

It is necessary, no doubt, that the British-should 
set the example, as in fact they have done. Some 
of the oldest firms announced some time ago their 
adherence to the principles behind Malayanisation, 
but with a sympathetic rather than a hostile spirit. 
A notable leader in this in Malaya, as elsewhere, is 
the Shell Company, which prides itself, and quite 
justifiably, on its staff policy of giving the fullest 
opportunities to the nationals of the various coun- 
tries in which its immense organisation functions. 
It was warmly praised for this by Sir Oliver Franks 
at the last annual meeting. It was, he said, not 
only the right policy for the Shell group itself, but 
a contribution of ne small importance to the diffi- 
cult business of reconciling nationalism, with mutual 
economic and commercial inter-dependence, The 
way is open to talent without fear or favour. Na- 
tionals of a number of different countries are hold- 
ing high positions in the group today. And one of 
the results of this policy is to be seen in the tremen- 
dous loyalty of the men of many creeds and colours 
who serve the Company in various parts of the 
world. 


But neither in this vital product, nor in ship- 
ping, in banking, in chemicals or in the ordinary 
import and export business, does any British firm 
enjoy a monopolistic position. Evén the repre- 
sentation of British manufacturers—in which sure- 
ly British firms might reasonably claim pre- 
eminence anywhere, just as national representation 
of German, Japanese and other firms is the most 
natural thing—is not wholly limited to the British. 
And it is rather futile to talk of improving business 
and cultural associations if it is to be prosecuted 
on the idea that the quicker the British hand over 
their business and interests to others the better. 


Of course, the Chinese and Indian Chambers of 
Commerce at once hailed Sir Sydney Caine’s call to 
the British. They almost tumbled over themselves 
with eager appreciation of his “very wise advice,” 
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and the Chairman of the Indian Chamber referred 
to “old (British) firms that enjoy monopolies which 
should be distributed.” Many local concerns, he 
added, would be willing to take on ventures with 
European firms. But neither of them as much as 
thought of applying the principle to themselves! 
Yet the racial setup is such that it is these two com- 
munities, rather than the relatively small and dimi- 
nishing British community, who have to face the 
future and the application of those sentiments which 
Sir Sydney Caine is so anxious to head off or ap- 
pease, 


The Chairman of the Singapore General Cham- 
ber, representing the European businessmen, merely 
assured the reporters that he had not read the re- 
port of Sir Sydney’s speech—published in extenso 
the day before a five-column banner headline in the 
Straits Times. A Government spokesman had the 
courage to retort that there are actually only two 
monopolies in Singapore—the Singapore Traction 
Company (and there are several other bus companies 
operating beside it) and the Malayan Airways. In- 
deed most of the European firms fail to understand 
what Sir Sydney meant when he referred to “an 
exclusive position” and to monopolies—the field has 
been open to all in a manner equalled in very few 
other places, and in none not under British juris- 
diction, 


But one thing must be said for Sir Sydney. He 
was not joining with those who so want to drive the 
British out. On the contrary; he was gracious 
encugh to approve the substantial continuance and 
even expansion of their activities, though he did 
again revert to the warning note in adding that such 
expansion would only be possible “if you are flexible 
and willing to adjust to new conditions and to be 
patient with new requirements.” He also concedes, 
what is demonstrable by even a child, that the 
balance of profit and loss of British economic deve- 
lopment of Malaya, so far as the inhabitants are 
concerned, is on the right side. The population of 
Malaya in the 70’s was 300,000: four times as many 
now live in Singapore alone and more than twenty 
times aS many in the whole peninsula, while the 
migrant and most productive natural products 
brought in by Westerners are the bases of all its 
prosperity. 


But there appeared to be one purpose somewhat 
overlaid by the repeated stress on the need for a 
British example: and that was to appeal to the new 
rulers of Malaya and Singapore after Merdeka to 
avoid the example being set by “some near neigh- 
bours of Malaya,” where political changes have been 
accompanied or followed by definite and strong dis- 
crimination against Western business—“and there 
are a few who might like to behave similarly to 
British business in Malaya.” He then referred to 
the dangers of too narrowly protectionist and ex- 
clusive policies which might break up the hitherto 
fruitful partnership and co-operation between the 
mainland and Singapore and between Malaya as a 
whole and the Western world. The obvious fields of 
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COMMUNIST TRADE OFFENSIVE IN THE FAR EAST 


PART TWO 


TRADE WITH INDONESIA 


The Indonesian Government’s attitude toward trade 
with Communist countries has passed through several stages. 
It has been approving, then critical, and now interested once 
again but inclined to be slightly cautious. Since indepen- 
dence in 1949 there had been a limited trade with the East 
European satellites—some of it under agreements carried 
over from the period of Dutch rule. Total trade with 
Eastern Europe increased from $10 million in 1953 to $60 
million in 1955. The first trade agreement with China was 
signed in summer 1953, although trade did not reach a 
significant volume until early 1955. In August 1956 the 
Indonesians signed their first trade agreement with the 
USSR, and it now appears that Moscow will take the lead 
in Communist trade with Indonesia. 


In 1955 and early 1956 Indonesian officials were criti- 
eal, Prime Minister Harahap explained this point of view to 
parliament on October 24, 1955. He said that barter trade 
and similar arrangements “hurt the country’s interest. It is 
an open secret that parallel transactions with the East Euro- 
pean countries have brought about a reduction in the over- 
all sale of our foreign exchange. Raw materials we have 
sold these countries are usually retraded in other markets ... 
with the result that in the world markets we have to com- 
pete with goods originating in our own country. In other 
cases parallel transactions have resulted in a surplus credit 
in the form of money which does not serve our purposes 
well, because imports of goods from the countries concerned 
do not meet the need of the producing sector of our coun- 
try .... with barter trade and compensation transactions 
our exports are usually sold at a lower price than that 
obtained in the world market. Losses suffered are compen- 
sated by increasing prices of articles imported under the 
transactions. Thus the country loses doubly: on the one 
hand, it receives less foreign exchange, and on the other 
Indonesian customers have to pay heavily for increased 
prices of imported goods.” 


This attitude was partly responsible for the fairly 
limited trade with the Soviet bloc during 1955: the bloc 
supplied about 7 percent of Indonesia’s imports and took 
about 4 percent of Indonesian exports. 


The new government of Ali Sastroamidjojo, which took 
office in April, 1956, has shown more interest in Communist 
trade. In June Prime Minister Ali told Parliament of “new 
types of bilateral agreements” which were to be negotiated 
with the Communist powers, but he did not describe these 
new features. Reports on the USSR agreement simply 
say that Indonesian rubber, copra, tobacco, coffee, tea, 
pepper, palm oil, sugar, etc., are to be exchanged for Soviet 
oil drilling equipment, tractors, trucks, passenger busses, 
iron and steel, chemicals, and pharmaceuticals. Moscow 
followed this agreement with a $100 million loan, and it is 


such dangers are those of currency and banking and 
of tariff policy, he said. It would bea piece of self- 
damaging foolishness if overt discrimination in busi- 
ness ‘were for the first time introduced in Singapore 
and ‘Penang to the disadvantage of the very British 
interests which originated the traditions of non- 
discrimination there. 


reported that the implementation of the loan will be the 
subject of careful negotiation. Trade agreements with 
Poland, Bulgaria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Rumania are 
to expire this year, and it is reported that they will not 
be renewed. The Czechs have signed an “Industrial Deve- 
lopment Agreement” under which they are to supply five- 
year credit at an interest of 4 percent to cover the import 
of machinery. 


Indonesian trade with China has also increased from a 
total of $2 million in 1953 to $17 million in 1955. Much 
of the increase has consisted of light manufactured goods. 
Chinese consulates and Bank of China branches have given 
energetic support to Indonesian Chinese engaged in this 
trade. Some Indonesians expected great benefits from their 
removal of the embargo on rubber shipments to China, but 
the Chinese have shown little interest in rubber so far; 
they have requested Indonesian tin and crude oil, which are 
still on the embargo list. 


The Indonesians have contracted with East Germany 
to build a sugar mill which may be typical of Communist 
attempts at technical assistance. The Germans gave a cre- 
dit of 90 million rupiah (approximately US$7.5 million at 
the official rate of exchange) and undertook to supply all 
the machinery and technical assistance for a mill of 2,000 
ton capacity. The Indonesians were to pay off the loan 
by exporting agricultural products and tin. The project 
was to be finished in August 1956, but it has not gone well 
and will probably not be in operation for at least another 
year. There is a persistent but unconfirmed rumor that 
the machinery is intended for a beet sugar mill and cannot 
process Indonesia’s cane sugar. Some of the machinery ar- 
rived at the building site in Jogjakarta in November of 
1955, but much of the rest has never reached Indonesia 
or has remained in warehouses in Surabaya. Some ma- 
chinery has been reexported and it is said that East German 
technicians have given up and gone home. 


INDONESIAN TRADE WITH THE SOVIET BLOC IN 1955 


(In Indonesian rupiah; 1 rupiah = .099) 
Country Imports Exports 
USSR) 25. 2 Se ee 2,317,736 _ 
China 113,190,266 71,076,153 
Hungary, 94,282,924 31,332,304 
Czechoslovakia -__--_ 197,930,517 121,384,923 
Poland 33,156,101 146,155,284 
Total with Soviet blot —_....__._______. 440,877,544 369,948,664 
Rp.10,619,641,454 


Total trade of Indonesia ________________ Rp.6,887,670,794 


TRADE WITH JAPAN 


Chinese propagandists can appeal for increased trade 
with Japan by recalling the pre-war period. From 1934 
to 1936, China under the Nationalists bought an average of 
$170.1 million worth of Japanese goods each year (18.2 per- 
cent of Japanese exports) and supplied Japan with an 
average of 10.7 percent of Japanese imports, worth $102.4 
million. But this trade depended to a considerable degree 
upon Japanese investments in China and occupation of 
Manchuria; all this was lost during the war. Trade dropped 
to a very low level in the late forties and was just beginning 
to recover when the Korean War began. The embargo was 
applied. -On the other side the Chinese Communists were 
concentrating on developing their trade with the rest of 
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the Soviet bloc. Trade reached its lowest point in 1953, 
when China bought only 0.04 percent of Japan’s exports 
and supplied 0.8 percent of Japan’s imports. It has re- 
covered slowly during the last four years, but is still at a 
low level. During 1955 the Japanese sent 1.4 percent of 
their exports, worth $28.5 million, to China, where they 
bought 3.8 percent of their imports, valued at $80.8 million. 
Through July, Japan’s 1956 exports to the mainland were 
worth $27.4 million and imports, $48.6 million. 


Japan has signed no formal trade agreements with Com- 
munist China, which it does not recognize, but Japanese 
businessmen have negotiated three unofficial trade agree- 
ments in June 1952, October 19538, and May 1955. The 
1952 pact was only 5.5 percent fulfilled; the 1953 pact, 38.8 
percent fulfilled. As of February 1956 the Chinese had 
shipped goods worth 23 million pounds sterling, 78 percent 
of their part of the 80 million pound 1955 agreement (which 
officially expired three months later) while the Japanese had 
exported only nine million pounds worth of goods, 30 per- 
cent of their side of the agreement. So Japan had a $50 
million adverse balance of trade with Communist China. 


Peking blames this imbalance on the embargo, and 
claims a great future for Sino-Japanese trade if Tokyo dis- 
regards the embargo. The Chinese campaign in Japan is 
both political and economic. If they persuade the Japanese 
to break the embargo, they can buy goods they need; if they 
cannot, they still create resentment in Japan against the 
present conservative government and the United States. The 
Communists have used their usual devices of propaganda, 
offers to Japanese businessmen, and visits to mainland China, 
but the 1955 trade agreement is itself another means to 
bring pressure to bear. Communist China was to export 
the commodities Japan especially needs (iron-ore, coal and 
soyabeans) only in exchange for products which are on the 
embargo list. 


The Communist campaign nas had some success. The 
Japanese Government permitted Peking to hold a trade ex- 
hibit in Tokyo and Osaka in late 1955 and the Japanese 
showed embargoed goods at a Japanese exhibit in China. 
The Japanese Government promised “support and assistance” 
to the 1955 agreement, but did little until May 1956, when 
it agreed to the exchange of trade representatives, who were 
not given diplomatic status as the Chinese requested. The 
scope of the embargo has been reduced on several occasions. 
The Japanese have secured exceptions from the embargo 
for several steel shipments to China. The validity of the 
1955 agreement was extended after it expired in May, 1956, 
' and it will remain in force until May, 1957. But the Japa- 
nese Government still refused to consider an official trade 
agreement, and has not agreed to Chinese requests for 
clearances through a direct agreement between the Bank of 
Tokyo and the Bank of China. 


The present prospects are for a considerable increase in 
Chinese Communist-Japanese trade, but not as great an 
increase as Peking claims. It is also clear that trade with 
mainland China will not solve all of Japan’s trading difficul- 
ties. Japan’s prewar exports to China consisted mostly of 
consumer goods. This market is lost, for Chinese imports 
of consumer goods are now only 10 to 15 percent of total 
imports, and Communist China has become an exporter on 
its own account. Peking’s demand for Japanese capital 
goods is limited by commitments to buy from the USSR and 
competition from Western Europe. There is a market in 
Communist China for Japanese exports, but it will not be 
an easy one, 


For many Japanese, particularly those of the steel in- 
dustry, Communist China is more important as a supplier 
of raw materials than as a market. But the Chinese have 
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not yet proven that they can supply raw materials in the 
quantities Japan needs at attractive prices. Peking’s un- 
certain position as a supplier of rice has been discussed 
above. Japan will not be China’s only customer. Peking 
has already agreed to ship hundreds of thousands of tons of 
coal to India and Pakistan. Japanese steel manufacturers 
are eager to find a reliable source of iron ore at reasonable 
prices and think Hainan Island would be a good answer. 
Despite at least one contract which provided for the export 
of 50,000 tons of Chinese ore, actual shipments have been 
very small. A Japanese trader rejected another Peking 
offer in September 1956 because prices were too high. Japa- 
nese businessmen would like to inspect the mines and mills 
in order to make sure that Peking would be able to maintain 
quality and meet its commitments, but the latter has not 
permitted this. . 


It has been also reported that Japanese negotiators at 
the April 1955 trade discussions felt that Peking quoted 
c.i.f. Japan prices which did not make adequate allowance 
for the difference in transport costs between mainland China 
and alternative suppliers. 


Coal is one of Communist China’s most logical exports 
to Japan, and as of September 1956 contracts had been 
signed for the shipment of a total of about 1,200,000 tons 
by August 1957. In most cases the coal was to be ex- 
changed for a specific Japanese export, such as black steel 
sheets, galvanized sheets, and wooden fishing boats. These 
deals were sanctioned under the exceptions procedure, so 
the Communists cannot blame the embargo. But actual 
coal shipments during 1955 and the first half of 1956 have 
been relatively small—approximately 300,000 tons. The 
volume is increasing, however, and the coal trade is likely 
to become an important aspect of Sino-Japanese trade. But 
one report suggests that further expansion may be limited: 
a contract for an additional 150,000 tons of coal was made 
subject to the improvement of production facilities in Com- 
munist China. 


Total Japanese trade with the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe was less than $20 million in 1955. The USSR 
shipped coal and timber to Japan but has showed little in- 
terest in trade. Now, however, the Soviets are welcoming 
Japanese traders in Moscow and have shown interest in 
Japanese silk, rayon, velveteen, and corduroy. The Japanese 
had complained about unilateral settlement of delivery dis- 
putes in Moscow, but a trade arbitration agreement was 
signed on April 30, 1956. It was also agreed that Moscow 
would supply 100,000 cu.m. of lumber from May to Novem- 
ber 1956 in exchange for copper wire and repairs to Soviet 
ships. 


TRADE WITH SINGAPORE AND MALAYA 


Since the beginning of 1955 the distinctive feature of 
Peking’s trade with Malaya and Singapore has been the fur- 
ther normalization of trade relations of exports from Com- 
munist China. In 1954 Malayan exporters complained 
vigorously about the letter of guaranty system, under which 
goods were paid for only after inspection in mainland China 
by Chinese officials. But now importers in China make pay- 
ment against bills for everything except perishable goods. 
Malaya’s main export to Peking, coconut oil, is now paid 
for through a normal letter of credit system. 


In 1955 and 1956 the Chinese stepped up their trade 
offensive, particularly through letters to individual Chinese 
firms in Malaya. Many of these letters were from former 
trade contacts whose activities had been broken off by the 
The letters state that the writers 
are willing to accept payment in sterling, Swiss francs, or 
Hongkong dollars. 
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Beginning in March, 1955, the Chinese began to sell 
bicycles, hardware, and sewing machines in Malaya with con- 
siderable success. They received an excellent reception be- 
cause of their comparatively low prices and the pride of 
local Overseas Chinese in China-made articles. The in- 
vasion of the textile market was particularly impressive be- 
cause the Chinese Communists were able to undercut every 
competitor including the Japanese; but later reactions have 
not been so favorable. For instance, the sewing machines 
do not operate properly, there is no reliable source of spare 
parts, and- delivery is unreliable. All these represent 
especially damaging factors in the textile trade. 


Almost all financing is done through the Bank of China, 
which in Singapore is Communist-controlled. Some bank 
officials direct trade promotional activities. The Penang 
branch of the Bank of China contacts private dealers and 
shows them Chinese Communist merchandise. Before prices 
are set, bank personnel check competitors’ prices in an at- 
tempt to undercut the lowest-priced competition. After 
goods are delivered, the bank checks with dealers to ascer- 
tain whether the goods have sold well and if customers are 
satisfied. The Communists are testing the market, pushing 
in large quantities of goods where they can in order to 
test the market and create a demand, with a view to raising 
prices to 4 more realistic level when trade is established. 


Agencies for mainland China products are given to 
politically reliable Overseas Chinese, but no pressure is 
necessary because pro-Communist businessmen are not diffi- 
cult to find. The Communists sometimes impose an arbi- 
trary quota on their agents. For example, 900 units may 
be shipped when the agent orders 600, and he must sell 
them all within a prescribed time or forfeit his agency. Rich 
pro-Communist Chinese have influenced the political leanings 
of lesser Chinese businessmen by giving or withholding loans 
on political grounds. 


It is noteworthy that the relative importance of Hong- 
kong has decreased as trade relations with Communist China 
have increased, and the necessity of employing a Hongkong 
intermediary for currency exchanges has almost disappeared. 
Peking has purposely encouraged this bypassing of Hong- 
kong. Its diminished imports from Hongkong may have 
been duc as much to political and propaganda reasons as to 
the exigencies created by the United Nations embargo. 


Malayan businessmen expected great results when the 
embargo on rubber shipments to Communist China was lifted 
in early June, 1956. Up to early September, however, no 
rubber shipments had taken place, although several small 
export licenses had been issued by the authorities in Malaya. 
A large but unofficial trade delegation’ from Singapore and 
Malaya visited Communist China from August to October. 
The secretary of the mission predicted that there could be 
a trade of M$500 million in each direction, in contrast to 
1955 imports from China of M$115 million and exports of 
M$12 million. After negotiations in Peking the delegation 
stated that it had signed contracts worth about M$40: million 
in each direction. Communist China was to purchase 7,000 
tons of rubber and 2,000 tons of coconut oil and to ship 
about 25,000 tons of rice to Malaya—reportedly offered at 
M$22 per picul c.if. Malaya, in contrast with M$25.25 for 
Malayan rice and M$32 for Thai rice. The Malaya-Singapore 
delegation -said in the joint communique that “it was due 
to artificial barriers that trade between China and Singapore 
and Malaya did not develop. as it should.” This may have 
been in return for a statement by Peking that it “recognized” 
that Singapore and Malaya are useful sources of coconut oil, 
tin ore, timber and paper as well as rubber. Peking also 
promised to welcome ships chartered or registered in Singa- 
pore and Malaya. Rice deliveries were to begin in Decem- 
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ber. The Chinese Communists said that other goods under 
contract could not be shipped yet but they hoped to make 
delivery soon. 


Trade with the USSR and Eastern Europe has been 
relatively small for the past three years, two percent or less 
of total trade. In February and March 1956 large quanti- 
ties of Soviet textiles of middle-price, middle-quality range 
entered the Malayan market for the first time. 


The USSR does considerable business in Malaya, but 
only indirectly. The Soviets purchase large quantities of 
Malayan rubber through the London market, which do not 
show on Malayan trade statistics. In March and April 1956, 
for the first time since the Korean War began, rubber was 
loaded directly on Soviet ships bound for Soviet ports. 
This may be the beginning of a series of such visits. 


TRADE WITH THAILAND 


Until the summer of 1956 almost all Thailand’s trade 
with the Communist bloc consisted of imports of Chinese 
Communist consumer goods which reached Thailand through 
Hongkong. Before the summer of 1955 a small quantity 
of Chinese Communist goods was sold in Thailand, but labels 
did not indicate mainland origin. The active and insistent 
Communist propaganda for increased trade was successful 
to some degree in the middle of 1955, when the Thai Goy- 
ernment began to admit Peking goods in considerable 
volume. Imports included thermos flasks, pens, Chinese 
wines and canned Chinese food specialties, sewing machines, 
bicycles, flashlights, window glass, radios, textiles, and elec- 
tric fans. There were also Chinese books which, although 
not overtly political, subtly implied that life was very good 
in Communist China, The merchandise was transhipped in 
Hongkong and arrived on Hongkong bills of lading, but was 
plainly marked as made in mainland China. 


Most of the people who bought goods were Overseas 
Chinese in Thailand. The goods sold very well: prices were 
favorable, usually lower than the prices of competing Japa- 
nese or European products, and, although quality was not 
always satisfactory, they were considered good bargains at 
the price. Much of the food and wines were otherwise un- 
obtainable. Many Chinese bought with enthusiasm, proud 
that their country had—it seemed—a surplus of useful goods 
to export. The impression was especially strong because 
the goods sent to Thailand have been products which nearly 
everyone uses. Some mainland Chinese products have been 
so popular that in a few cases Chinese Communist trade- 
marks have been forged on goods made in Thailand. 


The volume of this trade is difficult to determine be- 
cause Thai trade figures do not distinguish between the 
goods of various origins imported through Hongkong. It 
has been estimated that during the middle of 1956 four 
to five percent of Thailand’s imports were of mainland 
Chinese origin, and the figure may be lower. An unknown 
but small amount of Chinese Communist goods is smuggled 
into Thailand. The products can be imported legally, but 
smuggling is carried on to make extra profits in foreign 
exchange, and mainland Chinese goods apparently offer 
particularly favorable margins. It is difficult to obtain de- 
finite information on the effect of this sales competition on 
Japanese and European consumer goods, but it does appear 
that some items, such as window glass and fountain pens, 
have already been adversely affected even at present fairly 
low level of imports, 

On June 21, 1956, the Thai Government decided to 
permit direct trade with Communist China. By August 
some cargoes were arriving direct from mainland China but 
deals were still made in Hongkong. Almost all the trade 
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PART VI 


(7) FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF CHINA 


In styling the Federal Reserve Bank of China, as well 
as its ilk, the Central Reserve Bank of China, and the Meng- 
chiang Bank, government banks, undoubtedly is a euphe- 
mism. The creation of these three institutions on Chinese 
soil was accomplished solely by brute force on the part of 
a glory-drunk force of usurpers, assisted by Chinese rene- 
gates who lowered themselves to appear and act as 
marionettes to the military representatives of Dai Nippon. 
However, facts erase theories. Actually, the Japanese mili- 
tary machine not only had occupied the most important 
portions of bleeding China, (North China, Central China, 
South China), but succeeded to become the rulers there. 
As such they did administrate those wide areas for years, 
until the day of reckoning arrived. But while they held the 
occupied districts in awe, the Japanese military machine 
was the de facto ruler over countless Chinese. As such they 
governed the land ad libitum and, amongst other innova- 
tions, they founded the three banks referred to, strictly to 
serve their own purposes. 


In considering the position in sobriety, it will have to 
be admitted that these three banks obtained the sole right 
of note-issue within clearly demarcated areas of China, 
They had the power—and used it—to crowd out previous 
note emissions from the legitimate Chinese national banks. 
Moreover, to decree banking regulations and economic 
changes and to be in full control of the financial structure 


is handled by Chinese traders in Thailand, and most of 
them have relatives or associates in Hongkong. The Hong- 
kong agent deals with large wholesalers or representatives 
of Communist Chinese export monopolies. There are no 
Communist banks in Thailand, and financing is arranged 
through banks in Hongkong. Other countries trading with 
Communist China have increasingly dealt direct, bypassing 
Hongkong, and this seems likely to take place in Thailand 
as well. The Communists plan to open an office of the 
China Resources Corporation, one of their most important 
trading corporations, in Bangkok, where it would operate 
under a front and accept orders direct. 


Communist traders in Thailand have rarely applied 
commercial-political pressure, as in Burma, but the trade 
has had other political effects. Some high Thai officials 
have financial interests in the trade with Communist China 
for this reason. Mainland China products are no longer a 
novelty, and there are signs that poor quality and uneven 
prices have decreased the demand. Communist traders have 
not appointed agents in Thailand, but have dealt on a 
single-sale basis, often at prices which vary greatly from 
one deal to the next. Because of this, many Chitiese traders 
in Thailand have lost some of their) enthusiasm. But cer 
tain lines of mainland goods are still clearly profitable. 


Thailand’s trade with the other Communist countries 
has been slight—a few Czech automobiles and motorcycles, 
some Polish glass, and a few sundry items. The Soviet 
embassy in Bangkok has a large commercial staff, but so far 
it has simply collected information. 


of clearly defined districts on Continental China. In other 
words, these three banks had all the requisite prerogatives 
and made full use of them. Therefore, nolens volens, one 
has to recognize that the three banks referred to do fit into 
the category of government banks. And as such they will 
be reviewed here. 

In July, 1987, the “China Incident” occurred in the 
North near Peking, culminating in extended warfare be- 
tween Japan and China. The drama was supposed due to 
an accident, but in reality it had been prepared and rehearsed 
by the Japanese army months or years before the rise of 
the curtain. In a comparatively short period, the northern 
partions of China were occupied by Japanese forces and 
quickly transformed into a politically and economically in- 
dependent entity. 

On March 11, 1938, the Federal Reserve Bank of China 
was opened at Peking for business by the Japanese-sponsored 
“Provisional Government of China’, The policy of the 
newly created bank of issue was indicated as (a) Stabiliza- 
tion of China’s monetary and financial system; (b) The 
creation of a unified and sound currency; (c) The abolition 
of the old, unserviceable and complicated monetary system. 


Out of an authorized capital of 50 million yuan the 
sum of 25 million yuan was to be paid in at the outset. 
Of the latter sum one-half was to be provided by eight banks 
(ironically, inclusive of the Central Bank of China, the 
Bank of China and the Bank of Communications established 
in North China), while the other half was to be procured 
by the Provisional Government. As the latter lacked ready 
cash, its subscription quota was covered by a loan from the 
Yokohama Specie Bank, the Industrial Bank of Japan and 
the Bank of Chosen, all three Nipponese. For the purpose 
of creating metallic reserves for the note issue of the new 
Federal Reserve Bank, the Japanese authorities repeatedly 
attempted to obtain physical possession of certain stocks of 
Chinese-owned silver stored in the British and French Con- 
cessions of Tientsin and amounting to $89,900,000; and also 
in the Legation Quarter of Peking, aggregating $15,500,000. 
Despite the nationalisation of all silver stocks in China, 
at the occasion of the currency reform of November 8, 1935, 
these silver stocks were withheld in North China by the 
(Chinese) Hopeh-Chahar Political Council for the purpose 
of providing cover for the Chinese legal tender notes circu- 
lating in that area. The disposition of these silver reserves 
was one of the issues involved in Japan’s military blockade 
of the British and French Concessions at Tientsin, which 
lasted from June, 1989, to July, 1940. Eventually it was 
covenanted that £100,000 worth of silver stored in the 
British Concession, and £300,000 stored in the French Con- 
cession of Tientsin, should be sold to finance acquisitions 
of Australian wheat-flour for flood relief purposes. Another 
result was the sealing of the balance of the silver stocks, 
pending a settlement of the “China Incident”. 

Apart from the nominal subscriptions of the Chinese 
banks, and the metallic reserves just referred to, the Federal 
Reserve Bank of China received a [00 million yen credit 
from the Bank of Japan and other Japanese banks, to be 
employed exclusively as an exchange credit for the settle 
ment of China-Japan exchange accounts. This credit was 
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renewed annually, but seemingly it has never been used, 
notwithstanding the fact that imports coming from Japan to 
North China uniformly exceeded exports. 


The Federal Reserve Bank (F.R.B.) notes were. from 
the outset linked to the Japanese yen at par; and equally 
so to Manchurian currency. They even were linked to the 
Chinese fa-pi yuan, also at par, but for a limited period 
only, as fa-pi (or CNC $) was to be replaced within one 
year by F.R.B. note issues. Nominally, the value of one 
F.R.B. yuan was fixed at 1 shilling and 2 pence, but in prac- 
tice the former was not freely convertible into foreign 
monies, except with special permissions from the authori- 
ties. Immediately upon the establishment of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, its Peking head-office announced that the 
Customs Gold Unit would cease to serve as Customs cur- 
rency in North China. Instead, henceforth F.R.B. notes 
would be accepted in payment of Customs dues within North 
China on the basis of 1 yuan’ equalling 1s/2d. 


On March 10, 1948, the Bank of Japan (Tokyo) an- 
nounced that a credit of yen 200 million would be extended 
to the Federal Reserve Bank of China for a five-year period. 
The new loan included the credit of yen 100 million which 
had been granted by 15 Japanese banks headed by the In- 
dustrial Bank of Japan at the time of the Federal Reserve 
Bank’s establishment, exactly five years ago. The said 
credit was never used, but has been renewed for another 
5 years, so as to serve in case of need. The grant was 


taken over by the Bank of Japan from the banking syndi- 
cate referred to. 


The Japanese Minister for Greater East Asiatic Affairs, 
Mr. Kazua Aoki, called the new advance a concrete step 
towards further strengthening the financial co-operation be- 
tween China and Japan. The Minister added that Japan 
desired to extend wholehearted support for the maintenance 
of the present parity between the Japanese yen and the 
Federal Reserve Bank yuan notes. On September 18, 1944, 
another credit was granted by the Bank of Japan to the 
Federal Reserve Bank of China for a period of five years, 


amounting to yen 200 million “. . . . for the purpose of 
North China’s currency.” purpose 0 


The Statutes and Privileges of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of China 


Though opened for business on March 11, 19388, the 
Federal Reserve Bank had its by-laws promulgated by the 
‘Provisional Government” at Peking, already on February 


if 1938. The preface of the Law consists of the following 
five Articles: 


“I.—The purpose of the bank is to stabilize China's eurrency and 
to control China’s financial conditions. 3 


2.—The bank is to be established as a stock company on the 
instructions of the Provisional Government. 


3.—The main office is to be established in Peking, and branches 
in various important cities in China. 


4.—The Provisional Government is entitled to issue necessary 
orders for supervising the bank. 


5.—The term for operation of the bank is fixed at 30 years. When 
that term expires the bank shall be permitted to ask the Government 
for prolongation.” 


The second clause concerning capitalization is com- 
posed of the following three Articles: 


“1.—The capital shall be 50 million yuan, divided into 500,000 
shares. Each share is thus valued at 100 yuan. The first payment 
is to cover one-half of the capital; the following payments are to be 
decided upon later. 


2.—The Peking Administration is to hold 250,000 shares; 
mainder is to be held by Chinese banks. 


3.—Shares of the bank cannot be transferred without the permission 
of the Government.” 


the re- 
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Privileges accorded to the Federal Reserve Bank and 
its business transactions are; 


“1l—The bank shall hold the right to mint and issue coins, 
2.—The coins issued by the bank shall be used freely every- 


where, 

3.—The following notes and coins are to be delivered for public 
use: 

Notes: 100 yuan, 10 yuan, 5 yuan and 1 yuan, 

Coins: 5 chiao, 2 chiao, 1 chiao, 5 fen, 1 fen, 5 H. 


4.—The bank is to hold gold and silver coins, foreign currencies 
in an account, equal to more than 40% of the notes issued by It, 


5.—The Government is entitled to entrust to the bank the super 
vision of general banking and the control of financial affairs when 
necessary. 


6.—The operations of the bank will be inter alia to discount billa, 
to purchase gold or silver or foreign currencies, to preserve gold or 
silver or other valuables, to accept deposits and to arrange over- 


drafts, 

7.—Officials of the bank shall consist of a president, a vice. 
president, etght diret¢tors, four auditors, and an advisor, The tenure 
of the president and vice-president shall be four years, and that of 
the directors three years, 

8—The bank is to settle twice a year, at the end of June and 


December, 


9.—It shall set aside a reserve fund of 20% of the total genuine 
profit (net profit?) gained whenever profits are divided, 


respectively, 


10.—Branches are to be opened at Tientsin and Tsingtao, and 
arrangements have been made, so that the bank may start business 
on March 10, 1938." 


The Career of F.R.B. Notes 


In the beginning the auspices for the development of 
F.R.B. currency were distinctly favorable. This was pantly be- 
cause at that time the value of the Chinese yuan was similar 
to that of the Japanese yen, a factor which facilitated the 
linking of the two currencies. Furthermore, since the cir 
culation of banknotes of the three government banks in 
North China was fairly large in size, it was natural for 
the Federal Reserve Bank to exchange its notes for those 
of the three financial institutions at par, transmit them to 
Shanghai and obtain there foreign currencies or gold, which 
in turn were to serve for its note-issue, 

However, the Chinese National Government (Chung. 
king), on March 18, 1988, issued a Mandate governing the 
procedure for purchases of foreign exchange on an allot- 
ment basis, from which North China, however, was excluded. 
Such restrictions could in practice be applied only to the 
emissions of the Bank of China, or the Bank of Communi- 
cations, marked Tientsin, Peking, Shantung, or other places 
in North China. All the Central Bank of China’s notes 
were inscribed “Shanghai’’, though destined for general 
circulation. 

As a result of these restrictions the Tientsin market 
was forced to adopt an independent attitude. Endeavors 
were made to eliminate the circulation in North China of 
fa-pi notes and, simultaneously, to prevent the use of F.R.B. 
notes outside North China. On April 14, 1988, the egress 
of more than F.R.B. $500 (or a like amount in yen) was 
interdicted in North China. On June 8 of the same year, 
the Chinese government banks were forbidden to issue paper 
currency. Two days thereafter, the circulation of Chinese 
government banks’ notes in North China was prohibited, 
except the fiat money emitted by the Bank of China and 
the Bank of Communications, provided same was surcharged 
Tientsin, Peking, Tsingtao or Shantung. 

In August of 1938, a 10% depreciation on all fa-pi 
notes circulating in North China was decreed, this step being 
explained as due to the loss of confidence in these notes. 
In February-of 1939, a further discount of 80% was order- 
ed. At the same time, all existing contracts on a fa-pi 
basis were required to be converted into a F.R.B. basis. 
With effect ‘of March 10, 19389, the circulation of fa-pi 
money in North China was forbidden. 
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Nevertheless, these measures had only a negative effect. 
In the spring of 1939 the value of the C.R.B. dollar began 
to sag. It fell, when compared with fa-pi. to the extent 
of 30%. Alarmed by this collapse, the authorities of the 
British Concession in Tientsin, on May 5, 19389, decided 
to stamp all debit notes: “Subject to a 30% surcharge”. 
Similar action was taken by the foreign-owned Telephone 
Co. 


Alarmed at the situation, the North China authorities 
held informal talks with Chinese and foreign bankers with 
a view to devise measures to curb speculation in F.R.B. 
notes; gambling was considered the main cause for th? 
severe drop in F.R.B. scrip. The situation was then re- 
viewed in detail by the “North China Star’ (an American 
daily published in Tientsin), as cabled to Shanghai by the 
Japanese News Agency “Domei” under date of May 5, 
1939: 


“The North China Star gave prominence to semi-official Chinese 
views discussing the recent rise of fa-pi, or national currency, in 
relation to Federal Reserve Bank notes. Semi-official Chinese circles, 
the Daily said, attributed the reasons for a premium on national 
notes to the following factors: 


1.—The practice of foreign exchange banks in the Tientsin British 
and French Concessions to deliver fa-pi to exporters as the proceeds 
of negotiated export bills and to demand payment in fa-pi for the 
retirement of traders import bills. 


2—The insistence of the Bank of China and the Bank of Com- 
munications in the foreign-controlled areas of Tientsin to make remit- 
tances to Shanghai only against fa-pi. 


3.—The practice of leading foreign import firms in the Tientsin 
British and French Concessions also to contract their sales to their 
dealers in terms of fa-pi and not F.R.B. notes. 


4.—Despite the ‘Provisional Government's” ban on the circulation 
of fa-pi, foreign banks in Tientsin and a few Chinese banks, as well 
as foreign firms in the two Concessions, are reluctant to accept and 
pay in F.R.B. notes. 


Referring to the recent marked appreciation of fa-pi, these 
circles were quoted by the ‘‘North China Star’’ as believing that: 


1—The decrease in the circulation of fa-pi, because of their out- 
flow to South and Central China, coupled with a decrease in their 
circulation as a result of their withdrawal by issuing banks, and 


hoarding by foreign banks, has caused a sharp demand for national 
currency. 


2.—Whereas before their outlawing, considerable amounts of fa-pi 
poured into the Concessions from the outside, whenever a premium 
on them increased sharply in the foreign areas, thus alleviating the 
situation, this does not occur any more. 


3.—Since the enforcement of the notice by the Tientsin Superin- 
tendent of Customs that exports of 12 kinds of goods will be au- 
thorized only upon the purchase of foreign exchange at the rate of 
1 shilling 2 pence by means of F.R.B. notes, the supply of fa-pi 
obtainable from foreign banks has been decreased. 


5.—A heavy buying of fa-pi has been going on by speculators 
who are anticipating a further rise in the premium of the nationalist 
notes, thus causing a further strain. 


Counter-measures contemplated by the ‘‘Provisional Government” 
to cope with this situation were listed by the “Star” as follows: 


1.—Assumption of control over the French and British Concessions 
by the ‘Provisional Government", following their retrocession. 


2.—The securing of co-operation of the local foreign exchange 
banks and some Chinese banks, so as to make F.R.B. notes acceptable 
to the public as a standard currency. 


3.—Inclusion of other articles in the list of goods already subject 
to export as a step for the introduction of a comprehensive system 
of trade and exchange control whereby all exporters of North China 
would be compelled to negotiate their bills against F.R.B. notes at 
the fixed exchange rate of 1s 2d. 


4.—Increase in the foreign trade fund of the F.R.B., so as to 


give better facilities for foreign trade, thus encouraging more applica- 
tions by exporters, 


5.—The granting of a low interest loan to the Deutsch Asiatische 
Bank in Tientsin, so as to enable it to transact all of its foreign 
exchange in F.R.B. notes. 


6.—Manipulation of the foreign exchange market by Japanese 
banks in Tientsin. 


7.—The institution of a system for unrestricted remittances to 
Shanghai through the Provincial Bank of Hopei, or the Hua Shing 
Commercial Bank in Shanghai, so that the Federal Reserve Bank 
and its affiliates may undertake to sell Shanghai exchange in F.R.B. 
notes at par, 


"g 8.—Control of native banks and dealers to curb speculative opera- 
ons. 


Domei.” 
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The note situation became so difficult that the (Inner) 
Mongolian Autonomous Government saw itself forced to 
interdict the circulation of F.R.B. notes within its areas, 
according to a cable despatched by Domei from Kalgan on 
May 15, 1939. As a matter of fact, the Mongolian au- 
thorities had, already in October, 1937, forbidden the circu- 
lation of notes other than those issued by its own bank, 
the Bank of Japan, the Bank of Chosen, or the Bank of 
Manchou. 


Faced by circumstances beyond its control, the Federal 
Reserve Bank, on May 17, 1939, definitely decided to re- 
value its unit from 1s 2d to 8 pence per dollar, with a view 
to decreasing the disparity between the old and new cur- 
rency, to promote foreign trade, and to lower commodity 
prices. 


During 1939, the fiat money issued by the Hopei Pro- 
vincial Bank was to be recalled. After granting several 
extensions in time, the Federa] Reserve Bank gave the end 
of 1939 as final date when it would redeem the Hopeh 
Provincial Bank’s former note issue. According to a Reuter 
telegram, dated Peking, February 12, 1939, an official an- 
nouncement said: 

“Out of consideration for the welfare of the people, an exception 
is made in the case of subsidiary notes issued by the Minsheng Bank 
of Shantung, and the Shantung Monetary Bureau, which will be 


allowed to circulate at 40% discount as against Federal Reserve notes 
until May 31, 1941.’ 


When, in September, 1940, import exchange control 
regulations became fully effective, the position began to 
right itself in favor of the F.R.B. money. Under these 
rules the financial authorities no longer allowed the financing 
of imports into North China via the Shanghai foreign ex- 
change market, but insisted that all imports should be linked 
to exports. While this measure mitigated the situation, it 
cannot be said that fa-pi had been driven from North China; 
for in April of 1941 a new decree was promulgated at 
Peking, setting a rate of F.R.B. $40 for 100 Tientsin fa-pi $ 
as the quotation for the retirement of the fa-pi currency 
from the North China market. At that time the black 
market rate at Tientsin was F.R.B. $ 553. 


The North China Political Affairs Commission, on April 
26, 1941, decided to grant a two months interval during 
which aJ]l fa-pi notes were to be exchanged against F.R.B. 
currency at the rate of 100 to 40. At the expiration of that 
period the old notes were to be outlawed. The forbidden 
notes comprised not only the emissions of the national 
government banks, but equally those of the Hopeh Provin- 
cial Bank, the Chitung Bank, the Shantung Provincial Bank, 
and the Shansi Provincial Bank. 


As will be seen, the Federal Reserve Bank in its initial 
career, had to surmount innumerable difficulties. But the 
obstacles outlined here were not the only ones. Serious 
hurdles presented themselves in connection with financial 
operations between North China and Manchukuo. The 
immigration into the latter district of Chinese laborers from 
North China was very extensive; and so were the remit- 
tances which these laborers were making to their home dis- 
tricts in North China. 


Due to the difficulties arising in connection with Man- 
chukuo—North China trade transactions and financial ac- 
counts, banks in Manchukuo were then (March, 1941) in- 
formally to sell bills on North China correspondents to the 
Central Bank of Manchou, in order to facilitate its settle- 
ment of accounts with the Federal Reserve Bank of China, 
to which it then owed about F.R.B. $170 million. This 
indebtedness had arisen in connection with remittances from 
North China laborers in Manchukuo for their families do- 
miciled in North China. 
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At the same time, the circulation in North China of all 
notes and coins above 50 cents, issued by the Central Bank 
of Manchou and by the Mengchiang Bank of Inner Mon- 
golia, was banned. In the course of 1940, the Federal 
Reserve Bank of China was reported to have withdrawn 
from circulation in North China $168 million in Central 
Bank of Manchou notes, a factor which not only enabled 
its circulation to expand considerably, but also to improve 
its general position. 


The functions of the Federal Reserve Bank of China 
were manifold and substantially as follows: Sole organ of 
note issue; repository of government funds; fiscal agent of 
the Government: and agency for the control of exchange 
and trade. The said control did not extend to foreign coun- 
tries only, but equally to the rest of China, as far as same 
was situated south of Tsingtao. 


According to the export control rules, exporters were 
asked as a prerequisite to Customs clearances, to settle 
exchange with the Federa] Reserve Bank of China at the 
official rate of 14 pence (or U.S.$273) per F.R.B. dollar. 
Beginning July 17, 1989, the bank was allowed to withhold 
from importers 10% of all such export exchange for build- 
ing up its foreign currency reserves. As North China 
prices for export merchandize were adjusted to an open 
market exchange rate of U.S.$0.16 to the F.R.B.$, export 
business at “official” rates then (March, 1939) became im- 
possible. In consideration of this fact, the bank dllowed 
exporters to sell, or link, their export exchange to pur- 
veyors of ‘preferred imports’ (such as military supplies, 
Gaily necessities, building materials, and industrial equip- 
ment) at minimum link rates of 84 pence, or U.S.$0.16.1/16, 
and to receive from such importers premia for the export 
exchange purchased, equivalent to the difference between 
official rates and the minimum link rates. Quotations were 
lowered on October 25, 1939, (when yen and F.R.B. notes 
were divorced from sterling) to U.S.$0.23.7/16 as the 
official rate, and to U.S.$ 13.7/8 as the minimum link rate. 
As the demand for imports exceeded the exchange require- 
ments, traders generally ignored the official link rate. For 
actual export transactions link rates slumped from about 
U.S.$0.12 per F.R.B.$ in September, 1939, to U.S.$102 ‘at 
the start of 1940, and to a low of U.S.$0.4% on May 5, 1940. 
In view of these conditions the minimum link rate was finally 
abandoned by the bank in November of 1940.* 


Gradually, the Federal Reserve Bank of China, to all 
intents and purposes the Central Bank for North China, 
succeeded in obtaining a stronger foothold there. In the 
autumn of 1942 it had 15 branches, the more important 
of which were situated in Tientsin, Tsingtao, Tsinan, Kai- 
feng, Tongshan, Shanhaikwan, Taiyuan, Hsuchow, etc. At 
the time of its formation, the Federal Reserve Bank of China 
had intended to establish a separate banking and credit 
department. But as the authorities desired to have a Cen- 
tral Bank, pure and simple, it was arranged that a’* chain 
of commercial and provincial banks should be established, 
capitalized’ in part by the Federal Reserve Bank, and partly 
by the local population. Into this category fell the Tapu 
Bank of Tsingtao, the Lu Shing Bank, the Shantung Agri- 
cultural Bank (Tsinan), the Honan Industrial Bank (Kai- 
feng) and the Shansi Industrial Bank (Taiyuan). 


However, stability did not last long, for with the disas- 
trous breakdown of Japan on August 13, 1945, the puppet 
“Provisional Government of North China” ceased to function. 
Though F.R.B. notes were much higher in value than the 
Shanghai sponsored Centra] Reserve Bank of China notes, 
they were much lower in value than the old fa-pi $. On 


“Federal Reserve Bank as an Instrument of Japanese 
1941, 


* See the article 
Economic Policy’’ published by the ‘‘U.S. Commerce Weekly”, 


LOL 


October 12, 1945, the Nationalist Ministry of Finance 
(Chungking) announced that all F.R.B. notes would be with- 
drawn and exchanged against national currency dollar notes 
at the ratio of five F.R.B. dollars to 1 fa-pi yuan. 


The Banknote Issues of the Federal Reserve Bank of China 


From the foundation, in March 1938, the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of China was destined to issue fiat money which 
was to be equal to and exchangeable at par against the 
Japanese yen, the Manchukuo gobi, and the Inner Mongolian 
yuan. 


While this policy was maintained, restrictions neverthe- 
less prevailed, inasmuch as the circulation of F.R.B. notes 
was to be limited to its own territory of activities in North 
China. The outflow, as also the ingress, of these notes was 
interdicted, except in small sums. Remittances to either 
Japan, or Manchukuo, nominally at par, was permitted 
through banks, but always remained subject to control of 
the authorities, i.e. subject to permits. 


The first issue of paper currency by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank was circulated when the bank opened its doors 
on March 11, 1938. It consisted of a series of denomina- 
tions of $1, $5 and $10. The designs, layout, and even the 
size were copied from a series of notes originally prepared 
for the Ta Ching Government Bank in about 1907, charac- 
terized by the dragon emblem and the effigy of the then 
ruler Kuang Hsu. The dragon was retained, but the em- 
peror’s picture was replaced by a portrait of ancient sages. 
Even the framework has been copied, except, of course, 
the inscriptions contained therein, notably the bank’s name. 
All the three notes show a dragon on the obverse, floating 
through the clouds. To the left, within an oval frame, 
is to be seen the portrait of a mythological personage. The 
entire series was of equal size, namely 18 x 9.2 cm. The 
notes were printed by the Peking Bureau of Engraving & 
Printing. The date appearing in the lower frame indicates 
the 27th Year of the Republic, ie. 1938. 


As regards the size of circulation, the following figures 
were made available: 


End of Total in Yuan 
1938 $ 162,000,000 
1939 458,000,000 
1940 715,000,000 
1941 986,000,000 
1942 1,670,000,000 


The foregoing details are given in round figures. As 
already stated, North China had been made a member of 
the yen-block, so that the currency was—at least nominally 
—at par with the Japanese, Manchurian and Mongolian yen 
or yuan. As regards Central China, where the Central Re- 
serve Bank was opened by Japanese puppets at the close 
of 1940, no definite relation was established. In the begin- 
ning, the Chinese fa-pi $ at Shanghai or Tientsin was equal 
to the F.R.B. dollar. Later on, as has been described in the 
foregoing narrative, it fell up to 30% of the fa-pi’s value. 
Gradually, however, the F.R.B. dollar gained strength after 
being closely controlled. In October, 1942, it was quoted 
at Shanghai at nearly 6 C.R.B. $. However this quotation 
proved to be the exception, for later on it declined again 
to C.R.B. $3.50, as quoted in Shanghai in the first week of 
1943. 


The general financial situation in North China during 
1944, and in the course of the first half of 1945, undoubtedly 
was better than in Central China. So it came about that, 
while officially C.R.B. $5.55 were equal to 1 F.R.B. $, un- 
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MALAYA’S BUILDING REVOLUTION 


Malaya’s traditional Chinese business dwelling, the 
shophouse, is getting a new look in Malaya today. The de- 
sign has lasted for a century and was probably brought from 
China by the pioneering builders, carpenters and masons who 
came to this country in the last century. Now it is out of 
touch with modern thought and development. It is even 
dangerous. 


It is one of the many changes that are gradually being 
made in Malayan towns as planning experts (British and 
Malayan) set about the new development of town centres 
and the opening up of new residential areas. The steady 
rise in population over and above the present 6,000,000 
people in the Federation of Malaya and expanding business 
has put a heavier accent on town planning and functional, 
easy-on-the-eye development. 

By a unanimous vote, today’s Chinese shophouse, which 
forms a huge proportion of the permanent dwellings in a 
town, is due for a decent burial. Most of them follow the 
traditional pattern with a five footway in front roofed over 
by the first floor and two brick and plaster pillars supporting 
the overhang. The width is usually about 20 feet but they 
extend back for as much as 120 feet or even more if the 
land is the right shape. 

On the ground floor is usually a shop giving way at 
the back to kitchens, tiny rooms, bathrooms and living quar- 
ters. But it is the upper floor, formerly used in more 
spacious times by the shopkeeper’s family, that worries the 
planners and medical officers. Now the floors are usually 
converted into living quarters for many families and are 
usually divided by hardboard partitions into tiny cubicles. The 
cubicles at the front of the house get light through the 
windows, and one at the back, but the rest are jammed 
together in this long thin room and must make do with a 
skylight. The partitions block the free movement of air 
and natural light, “the great antiseptic,’ seldom reaches 
these inside rooms. 

The cubicles are the perfect breeding ground for tuber- 
culosis which in Malaya has hit particularly hard at the 
Chinese despite, according to medical officers, the high re- 
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official business during the beginning of 1945 was transacted 
as high as 16 C.R.B. $ for 1 F.R.B. dollar. 


However, this does not signify that North China had a 
sound currency. Being based upon, and closely linked with, 
the Japanese yen, there was no. solid background for Peking 
fiat money. The entire government machinery there was 
directed by the Japanese military; the Chinese puppets were 
not free to act according to their own views, or in a manner 
that would first benefit China. The so-called Autonomous 
Government of North China was nothing but marionettes, 
commanded by the Japanese military. 


When Japan broke down in mid-August, 1945, the satel- 
lites in North China also collapsed; and with them their 
artificially bolstered currency system. When the end came, 
the circulation there had increased to stupendous figures. 
These, according to a wire from Tokyo, published on Novem- 
ber, 6, 1945 in the Shanghai Chinese Daily “Shing Pao” had 
reached the astronomical figure of F.R.B. $132,603,000,000. 


On November 22, 1945, it was decided by the Central 
Government to redeem all the F.R.B. notes issued at a fixed 
rate of 5 F.R.B. $ equal to one C.N.C. dollar. 


(To be Continued) 


sistance they naturally have to it. Doctors named the 
shophouse as one of the greatest causes of tuberculosis in 
Malaya because of the lack of air circulating in the rooms 
and the danger of tuberculosis germs multiplying in the 
dark, crowded conditions. 

The new shophouses that are now being built in many 
parts of Malaya, following instructions from local authori- 
ties, are usually wider and have a 40 feet frontage. This 
gives more light to the front rooms and a greater flow of 
air through the top floors. The houses are also shorter, 
seldom more than 60 feet, which means that even the rooms 
in the middle are close to windows. 

In addition, local authorities are now imposing strict 
regulations on the number of families that can be housed 
in a shophouse, At the back, air wells are required to give 
more light and air to the houses. 

The new designs, approved by architects and medical 
experts, will, it is believed, when more are built, do more 
than science can to prevent the spread of tuberculosis. In 
addition, the use of more glass and of better materials is 
once again making the shophouse an attractiv2 feature of 
the towns. 

Shophouse improvements are part of a general move 
towards planned development in Malaya today. Little was 
done in the early years when the country’s West Coast was 
developed. Towns just grew though in a few areas, where 
tin mining brought the sudden growth of a community, 
surveyors or engineers attempted to map out a town ac- 
cording to a plan. 

In Ipoh and Taiping, in North Malaya, the streets meet 
at right angles, following a definite pattern, and parts have 
been laid out as lawns and walks. But right-angled streets, 
mathematically satisfactory in the days of horse and car- 
riages, are a bad hangover in the days of motor traffic. 

Malaya was, however, the first country in the Far East 
to have a town planner when a British expert was appointed 
in the twenties. Today the Federal Town Planning Depart- 
ment is growing fast and advises most of the nine States and 
Settlements on development problems. Many towns have 
now been zoned so that there are factory or residential 
areas and the residential areas are divided into density zones. 
There will be less likelihood in the future of families having 
to live in houses next to factories or factories having to take 
expensive repressive measures to prevent their operations 
being a nuisance. 

Of first importance in Malaya today are airports which 
are likely to be busier than ever in the next few years. 

International jet planes will be future arrivals at one 
airport while internal air services and military aircraft are 
making increasing use of all airfields. Planning requine- 
ments around most airfields now lay down maximum heights 
to ensure an obstruction-free funnel along which aircraft 
can make a safe approach. 

One planning trend actively encouraged by the Town 
Planning Department, is the growth of satellite towns, rather 
on the lines of the development in the United Kingdom. 
Unlike Hongkong, land in the centre of towns in Malaya 
is not prohibitively expensive but even in the suburbs it is 
too expensive for house building. Satellite towns, communi- 
ties often some miles from the main town, seem to be the 
answer. 

The first to be successfully designed as a satellite was 
Petaling Jaya, six miles outside Kuala Lumpur, which now 
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houses 10,000 people and will soon house 80,000. It is 
being laid out over several square miles with residential, 
shopping and industrial areas all designed around a huge 
administrative block which will be sited on a hill and will 
house some of the Federal headquarters of departments. 
Lakes and gardens are also in the lay-out which will be a 
tropical but more modern version of Britain’s Stevenage, 
experience with which has, in fact, helped a great deal in the 
designing of Malaya’s new town. 


Satellites are also planned for other communities in 
Malaya which are in danger of bursting at the seams. 

For the planners many problems remain. Old mining 
land, sifted over for tin, remains a blot on the countryside, 
usually useless for agriculture and difficult to build on. At 


LANGUAGES OF 


China’s national minorities comprise a population of 
over 85 million, distributed over all parts of China but 
mostly in frontier regions. In most cases their languages 
have never been written down, or only inadequately record- 
ed. With the ‘liberation’ of these territories, Peking sent 
language investigation teams to various minorities and the 
Deputy Director of the Institute of Minority Languages of 
Chinese Academy of Sciences, Fu Mao-chi, recently publish- 
ed a report on progress made by Peking in providing written 
languages for China’s minorities claiming following achieve- 
ments since 1950: (1) a phonetic Yi language has been 
invented and a dictionary is being compiled; (2) a draft 
Romanized alphabet published for the Chuang language; (3) 
another draft Romanized alphabet for nationalities in Yun- 
nan; and (4) a dictionary of Lhasa vernacular is being 
compiled. 


The languages of China’s national minorities, except a 
few like Kaoshan in Taiwan and Korea in the north-east, 
may be roughly classified into following four families: 


Languages of China’s National Minorities 


Family Branch Group Languages 
Sino- Sino-Tai Chuang-Tai Chuang, Tai, Puyi, 
Tibetan Nung, Sha, etc. 
Tung-Shui Tung, Shui, etc. 
Li Li 
Tibeto- Tibetan Tibetan, Chiajung, 
Burman Chiang, Sifan, 
Tulung, Nu, etc. 
Yi Yi, Lisu, Nahsi, Hani, 
Lahu, Achang, 
Pai (Min-chia) etc. 
Chingpo Chingpo 
Miao-Yao Miao Miao 
Yao Yao 
Altaic Turkish West Hunni Uighur, Kazakh, Salar, 
Uzbek, Tatar, etc. 
East Hunni Kirghiz, Yuku, Yakut 
Mongolian* Mongolian Mongolian 
Dahur Dahur 
Tungusic Tungusic Solon, Olunchun 
Manchu Manchu, Sibo, Nanai 
Austro- Mon-Khmer Wa and Kawa, Palaung 
Asiatic Palaung 
Bulang Bulang 
Indo- Iranian Tajik 
European 


Tunghsiang, Tu and Paoan spoken in Kansu and Chinghai are certainly 
members in the Mongolian branch, but it needs further study to ascertain 
which group they belong to. 


NATIONAL MINORITIES 
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Petaling Jaya, the land will be made into a park and the 
mining pools into lakes but elsewhere they are still a 
problem which must somehow be solved. 


The huge increase in the number of cars is also causing 
headaches to the planner. Traffic lights, guiding lines, and 
re-designed roads have helped but parking seems an insoluble 
problem. It may be met soon by new legislation compelling 
the owners of new buildings to provide car parks, either 
underground or near their building. 


In many ways today, town planning has caught the 
imagination of the public. With the possible exception of 
of the traffic police, it is the department that gets more 
free and unasked for advice than any other. It is a good 
sign. 


IN CHINA 


(1)  Sino-Tibetan: The languages belonging to this 
family are used chiefly in southern and south-western parts 
of China. Tibetan is used as far north as Chinghai and 
Kansu. The salient feature of this family is that each 
syllable has its inherent pitch or “tone”. The number of 
tones varies in the different languages, and there may be 
regional variations within a single language. Structurally 
they are built around monosyllabic root words, most of the 
polysyllabic words being formed by combining several root 
words or adding to a root word some modifying element in 
the function of affixes. Modifying elements, though com- 
monly used, are not so abundant as in the Altaic languages, 
and play only a minor part in expressing grammatical rela- 
tions, which are chiefly indicated by word order. The syntax 
or word order is of vital importance to intelligibility, and 
in most cases the rigid rules governing it must be strictly 
observed. 


(2) Altaic: The Altaic family are spoken mainly in 
north-west and north-east China and Inner Mongolia. They 
have no inherent tones. The vowels in polysyllabic words 
and inflexions observe a principle known as vocalic harmony. 
There are more polysyllabic root words than in the Sino- 
Tibetan languages. Grammatically they are languages of 
the agglutinative type, and have a large stock of affixes, 
but no classifying particles. The word order is fairly 
rigid. 

(3) Austro-Asiatic: The Austro-Asiatic languages in 
China are found mainly in border regions of Yunnan. Gen- 
erally they have no tones but, like the Sino-Tibetan lan- 
guages, have classifying particles, and the greater part of 
their vocabulary is built up on monosyllabic root words. 
Inflexions are few, and the word order is much freer than 
in the Sino-Tibetan languages. 


(4) Indo-European: This family is represented in 
China only by the Tajik language—spoken in Uighur Auto- 
nomous Region in Sinkiang—which is closely related to 
Persian. It has no inhefent tones, and polysyllabic words 
abound. Inflexions play an important part in expressing 
grammatical relations. There are no classifying particles, 
and word order is comparatively loose. 


There are about fifty different languages spoken in 
China belonging to these four families. At present, how- 
ever, only twenty or so have written forms, and even 
of these only a few may be said to be in real practical 
use—Mongolian, Tibetan, Uighur, Kazakh, Tai, Sibo and 
Korean (used by the Koreans in the Yenpien region). These 
written languages may be conveniently classified, according 
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to structure, as follows: First, there are the languages 
which use a system of spelling. They are Tai, Tibetan, 
Lahu, Chingpo and some dialects of Lisu, Nashi and Miao, 
which all belong to the Sino-Tibetan family; Uighur, Kazakh, 
Mongolian and Sibo, belonging to the Altaic family; and 
Kawa, which is Austro-Asiatic. But they use widely differ- 
ing alphabets. The Roman alphabet, for instance, is used 
for Chingpo, Lahu and Kawa, and the Arabic alphabet for 
Uighur and Kazakh. Tibetan, Mongolian, Korean, Tai, Miao 
and Sibo each has its own alphabet. To add to the diver- 
sity, the Tai people in Hsinping County, Yunnan, and a 
few Miao and Yi people in Kweichow use the Chu Yin Tze 
Mu, originally invented for Han (Chinese), to reproduce 
their own dialect. 


Then there is what is called the syllabary system. In- 
stead of employing an alphabet, the language is transcribed 
with the help of a syllabary, in which every different syllable 
is represented by a different character. In this category 
fall the old Yi language, the “Geba” * of Nahsi and the 
Lisu dialect as spoken in some places in Weihsi. A third 
class is the ideographic system. An instance of this is the 
Nahsi people’s ‘“Tomba,” which is still in a primitive picto- 
graphic stage, with only a few characters containing phone- 
tic elements. 


Many of the nationalities have as yet no standard 
national language, and use two or more different written 
forms based on the different dialects. The Tais, for exam- 
ple, write their language in five different ways, the Lisu, 
Chingpo (including Tsai-wa), Yi, Nahsi and Miao peoples 
in three, and Mongolian is written in two different forms. 
Different written forms, however, are justified, even desir- 
able if a language comprises widely differing dialects. But 
in many cases the diversity is not caused by any essential 
difference in the language concerned. The different forms 
are, therefore, quite unnecessary and only hamper the uni- 
fication and growth of their national culture. Only a few 
of these written languages are in real practical use. Some 
of the rest enjoy a certain popularity only in religious cir- 
cles, and therefore cannot be called a popular medium 
for social intercourse. Examples are Chingpo, Lahu, Kawa 
and Lisu (which employs a modified Roman alphabet). 
Others are used only in very small areas, such as the Miao 
script in adjacent regions in Kweichow, Yunnan and Sze- 
chuan and the Dahur script in Sinkiang. Others again 
can be called written languages only because they have 
been used in translating the Christian scriptures, but never 
for any other practical purpose. For many good reasons 
—such as inexactness in reproducing the spoken languages, 
awkwardness in printing and writing and lack of a standard 
orthography—none of these written languages can ever be 
widely accepted. It is estimated that only about one-third 
of China’s thirty-five million minority people are using a 
practical written language. The rest have none, or, if they 


have, only in sketchy, imperfect forms and not in common 
use. 


Since 1950, the Institute of Linguistics and Philology 
at the Chinese Academy of Sciences has been sending field 
teams to Szechuan, Kwangsi, Kweichow, Yunnan and other 
provinces to make investigations of some of the local minori- 
ty languages. The Yi language as spoken by 1,200,000 
people living in the Great and Lesser Liang Mountains in 
Szechuan presents no great regional difference. A team 
has been working there since 1950. Working with the Na- 
tionality Personnel Training School in the Sichang adminis- 
trative region, it has been doing research on the Yi dialects 


* The Nahsi (or Moso) people have two written languages of their own 
invention. One is a syllabary system, called ‘‘Gepa,"’ the other ideo- 
graphic, called ‘‘Tomba. 
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in eighteen counties. They have studied the original 
syllabary system now in use, and compared it carefully with 
the actual spoken language. Now a third of the work of 
compiling a grammar and a dictionary has been finished, 
and with the help of the local authorities a newly invented 
phonetic language is being tried out in forty schools. There 
is a newspaper in the new language, too. 


The Chuang people in Kwangsi number about 6,600,000. 
They have no written language of their own. A work 
team, which started operations in 1952 and reinforced in 
1954, made a survey of all dialects of the Chuang language 
in forty-four counties. In December 1955 they published 
a draft Romanized alphabet for the Chuang language, which 
will be tried out in various ways, starting in the spring of 
1957. 


The nationalities in Yunnan are many, and so are their 
languages. A team to investigate the latter was set up in 
1952. Different groups studied Tai, Chingpo, Lisu, Hani 
and Lahu. At the same _ time investigations have been 
made into Kawa, Bulang, Achang, Nung, Sha, Sifan and 
other languages. The Tais, who number about half a 
million and are one of the largest minorities in the pro- 
vince, used to employ ffive different written languages. 
With the help of the team, the two most popular forms 
were chosen for further improvement and given a try-out. 
The team has been working on Chingpo, Lisu and Lahu, 
and has completed draft plans of Romanization, which is 
now being discussed by experts on linguistics. 


The Miao people are scattered over a wide area: 
pockets of them are found in Kweichow, Yunnan, Hunan, 
Kwangsi, Kwangtung, Szechuan, and Hupeh. Their language 
has a great variety of dialects. In 1955 the Institute of 
Linguistics and Philology at the Chinese Academy of 
Sciences and the Central Institute for Nationalities joined 
forces and sent a team to study the Miao dialects in eastern 
and north-western Kweichow. It has also made a general 
survey of the Miao dialects spoken in western Hunan, 
southern Szechuan and Kwangsi, and the data collected has 
given a pretty accurate picture of the distribution of the 
various dialects and the characteristics of each. 


The distribution and relationship of the minority lan- 
guages in north, north-east and north-west China have also 
been studied. In 1955, two teams, one investigating the 
Mongolian languages and their sub-dialects, and the other 
the minority languages spoken in Sinkiang, were organized 
by the Institute of Linguistics and Philology, the Central 
Institute for Nationalities and interested bodies in Inner 
Mongolia and Sinkiang themselves to carry out field work 
in Inner Mongolia, Jehol,* Heilungkiang, Kansu, Chinghai 
and Sinkiang. The team working on the Mongolian lan- 
guages has reached a plausible conclusion on the classifica- 
tion of dialects in that group, and made a preliminary study 
of Lahur, Mongor and Tunghsiang in an attempt to ascer- 
tain their relationship to Mongolian. It has also made a 
comparative study of the Mongolian language as spoken in 
Inner Mongolia and in the Mongolian People’s Republic. 
The other team, working in Sinkiang, studied mainly Uighur, 
Kazakh and Kirghiz, comparing them with the same lan- 
guages as spoken by the same nationalities across the fron- 
tier, in the U.S.S.R. It has also investigated Sibo and 
Tajik. 

The Tibetans have a single written language and a 
rich cultural heritage. But because of the vast area in 
which they live—not only in Tibet but also in parts of 
Szechuan, Kansu, Chinghai and Yunnan—Tibetan has a 


* Jehol was merged into Liaoning and Hopei Provinces and Inner Mongolia 
in 1956, 
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great variety of dialects and patois. The Institute of 
Linguistics and Philology and the Central Institute for Na- 
tionalities have studied and compared the dialects of Lhasa, 
Shigatse and Chamdo to ascertain their differences. A dic- 
tionary of Lhasa vernacular is being compiled. Efforts are 
being made to collect and study all books on the Tibetan 
language, including those written by Tibetan scholars. 


The need to improve or create written languages for 
so many nationalities, the existence of numerous dialects, 
and the widely differing ways of writing now in use—all 
present real difficulties to the philologists engaged in investi- 
gating them and make the work of devising new written 
languages all the harder. In many cases philologists have 
gone off on false scents before finally getting on the right 
track. This is best shown in the way they classified dialects 
and chose a “basic dialect’? and standard pronunciation on 
which to base a new written language. At first they laid 
much stress upon the differences in pronunciation, paying 
less attention to differences in vocabulary and grammatical 
structure. The truth is that one dialect differs from another 
not only in its speech sounds, but also in vocabulary and 
grammatical structure. Even this principle is not to be 
applied dogmatically, for every dialect has its own charac- 
teristics. In Chuang, the southern dialect differs from the 
northern mainly in vocabulary and pronunciation, while in 
the dialects of Tai, the differences affect vocabulary, pro- 
nunciation and grammar. It is therefore clear that in 
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“fixing’”’ a dialect one must take into consideration all fea- 
tures of that language as a whole, including its likely future 
development. Even the history of the people speaking it 
must not be overlooked. The correct selection of one basic 
dialect and one standard pronunciation for a national lan- 
guage is of key importance when it comes to committing 
that language to writing. Experience gained in the past 
few years shows that one cannot “create” a basic, standard 
dialect out of nothing. It must have its historical back- 
ground. In choosing a basic dialect, therefore, the points 
to be considered are the prevalence of that dialect, both 
in terms of population and area, and the political and econo- 
mic development of the area in which it is used. 


One thing is certain: that languages being at the pre- 
sent time committed to writing must be written phonetically. 
The reform of Chinese (Han), now being discussed, is on 
these lines, and so the minority languages are likely to take 
the same road. To make cultural interchange between the 
various nationalities easier, it is desirable, as much as pos- 
sible to avoid using too many kinds of alphabet, especially 
when their languages are closely related. Where two na- 
tionalities use much the same language, or where a national 
language has several widely different dialects, the course 
to be adopted depends upon the nature of the language and 
what the nationalities concerned themselves want, for in- 
stance, whether to devise one common written language or 
to create two easily assimilable variants. 


NO MORE “GRANDIOSE” IDEAS IN PEKING 


Despite frequent claims of increased output of most 
things, shortages continue to be reported in many major 
commodities in China, partly because of one of the many 
evils of the present system: maldistribution. Coal is one of 
them, and the current shortages prompted a State Council 
directive, signed by Premier Chou En-lai on April 14. This 
pointed out that the rapid growth of the national economy 
had outpaced coal production in spite of the fact that output 
in 1956 amounted to 105 million tons in 1956 from State- 
owned mines, an increase of 65% over 1952, while output 
by “individual handicrafts” amounted to 4,600,000 tons, or a 
three-fold increase over 1952. Apart from the expansion 
of industry, the people in the countryside also required 
more coal than ever to replace the plants and other things 
diverted into other uses which they used to burn for fuel. 


The directive points out that the people have had a long 
history in using native methods to extract coal, and that 
coal-pits were widespread when the Communists took over. 
Production was not safe, extraction was indiscriminate, and 
helped to create an unsaleable surplus. Even when new 
Regulations were approved by the former Ministry of Fuel 
Industry under the old GAC Financial and Economic Com- 
mittee, the role of the small coal-pits was under-estimated 
and many of them were improperly closed down. Now, 
under the Premier’s directive, local people’s councils, APCs 
or handicraft co-operatives are directed to re-open the small 
pits to help solve the problem of coal needs in ithe imme- 
diate localities. "Where the re-opening of these pits would 
hinder the development of modern, State-owned mines, the 
authorities should work out solutions ito link up with long- 
range development. The operations should also be put 
under proper supervision, to help raise the rate of extrac- 


tion and at the same time prevent accidents like natural 
combustion and ensure other safety precautions. 


Peking has often complained of the “grandiose” ideas 
of the Party folk in the provinces and their passion for size 
as well as their contempt for the smaller things. Now it 
has been announced that the shortage of coal is such that 
neglected small coal pits are to be restored and re-opened 
in no fewer than seven provinces, chiefly to meet the de- 
mands of the people living in the neighbourhood of these 
pits, and in nearby towns, who have been unable to compete 
with the bigger State enterprises in the distribution of coal 
from the modern mines. 


In Hopei alone, no fewer than 150 small coalpits are 
to be restored and managed by the APCs in areas off the 
railways and in the foothills of the surrounding mountains. 
It is estimated that these pits will be able to produce half 
a million tons a year. They cost less money and are quicker 
to produce. The same principle is being applied to other 
provinces, especially where there is a good deal of hilly 
country to complicate transport. Conditions for the miners 
are, of course, very primitive, especially in lighting, ventila- 
tion and equipment, but it is claimed that a ton of coal 
can be won from most of them at a cost of only two or three 
yuan and in some instances even a fraction of a yuan, It 
is hoped that at a capital cost of 250,000 yuan 38 old pits 
in the Chiangtsin administrative district will produce 150,000 
tons of coal this year. 


More coal is being consumed than ever before in the 
industrial centres and in the’ countryside great quantities 
of plant stalks formerly used as fuel are being turned into 
silage and animal feed or used as fertiliser and as industrial 
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raw materials. People in farming areas are also making 
bricks, tiles and lime, for which coal is needed. 


The Party found no difficulty in explaining its volte 
face on this matter. It explains that the small coalpits 
were scorned at first because they had been operated by 
‘Jandlords, capitalists and gangsters.” Now it is recalled 
that these coalpits have “a long history behind them and 
enjoy excellent objective conditions’ and that with their 
simple methods, small cost and quicker output are suitable 
for operation by agricultural and handicraft co-operatives. 


The Chinese Army was included in the general plea 
for greater economy in the ensuing year. The Army poli- 
tical organ itself (the Chieh Fang Chun Pao) refers to excess 
spending of 43 million yuan on frontier defence posts. A 
more universal situation, it says, existed in the failure to 
protect arms and equipment and the resources of the State, 
“and the losses from this source have been alarming.” Some 
units expanded their establishments at will, and among units 
in Peking alone there were over 3,000 personnel extra to 
the establishment. There had also been much waste in the 
custody and use of oil, with some cadres using public vehicles 
even for buying a few pounds of apples. 


Indeed in this as in other Government bodies an exam- 
ple is expected to be set—and is actually demanded—when 
Government appeals for economies. Writers of letters to 
the papers have suggested that officials could set a good 
example by not using cars and taxis so often, and especially 
by not using them to take their wives to the shops or their 
children to the schools. Attacks have also been made on 
lavish parties and receptions, especially when these are 
given to other Chinese. 


Great losses of State property are also attributed to 
waste, corruption and theft, and it is indicated that too 
many people pay only lip service to the spirit of ‘rigid prac- 
tice of economy and opposition to waste.” The Army organ 
says that they must establish among the whole body of offi- 
cers and men the atmosphere of perseverance, simplicity, 
industry, and thrift. Regiments and units of lower levels 
should principally pay attention to the protection of arms 
and equipment, vehicles and horses, barracks, furniture and 
articles used in military training and cultural entertain- 
ment; rationally organise local purchases of supplies and 
raise the accuracy of budgets. Hospitals and godowns should 


avoid the accumulation, damage and waste of supplies, equip- 
ment and stocks. 


* " * * 


The Communists are at last getting the idea that trans- 
port involves an expenditure of time, money, effort and a 
lot besides, and are beginning to put a stop to the rather 
large volume of what they call irrational transport. It is, 
for example, much cheaper to transport rice from Anhuei 
to Shanghai than from Szechwan to Shanghai. The K.M.A. 
invariably shipped coal to Shanghai by sea from Chinwang- 
tao; it was much cheaper than sending it all the way by 
rail. Now the Communists are doing it, and expect to 
economise to the extent of 180 goods wagons daily. Irra- 
tional transport of grain was 37 per cent of all movement 
in 1953; now it is down a bit to 24 per cent. Last year 
they were still moving coal all the way from the North-east 
to meet the demand in the Peking-Mentoukow area (where 
there is plenty of coal), to the Lanchow area and even to 
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the Huainan coalmine area. Seven hundred carloads of 
bricks, tiles and cobbles were shipped from Tsinan in excess 
of requirements to the Peking sub-bureau area, and some 
of the shipments actually went to Lanchow, what time 
cobbles were being shipped in the other direction, from 
Tangshan to Tehchow. They were loading bricks and tiles 
at the Tsinan station, what time bricks and tiles were being 
unloaded from some other place; in August last, for exam- 
ple, 1,200 carloads were loaded and 1,100 carloads un- 
loaded! 


The reason why these things happened is explained in 
quite considerable detail for the benefit of those who might 
do precisely the same again. Building units in the coalmine 
area of Tatung, in north Shansi, got bricks and tiles and 
cobbles from Hantan, 500 miles away, while at Kalgan, 
which is much nearer to Tatung, five million cubic metres 
of bricks found no market. 


Both production and capital construction bureaux are 
criticised for this aswell as the economic and transport de- 
partments of the railways. It is complained that the trans- 
port machinery of the economic departments is not sound 
and the system of transport is not effectively supervised. 
The development of newly opened areas lacks over-all plan- 
ning. While capital construction projects in Lanchow, for 
instance, call for coal, grain, bricks, tiles and cobbles, the 
coal mines right near at hand in Lanchow are not exploited 
and coal mined at other points cannot be shipped because 
of lack of transport. There are no grain processing plants 
at Lanchow, so grain produced in the neighbourhood has 
to be sent away for processing and then brought back. More- 
over it is admitted that the growth of railway transport 
facilities cannot keep pace with the rise in the volume of 
transport at present, and still greater contradiction between 
capacity and volume is expected. 


Somewhat similar criticisms are passed on transport 
cost plans, especially in river and coastal shipping transport, 
in which most charges are held to be much too high. Freight 
in the case of inland river craft in Central China is double 
that of the Yangtze freight. Some local concerns earn as 
much as 30% profit. Truck and junk rates are even higher. 
Transport departments in all the provinces are urged to 
reduce systematically the cost of transport in the light of 
local conditions. A more rational freight ratio is also de- 
manded as between rail and water transport, which at pre- 
sent is 80% for rail and 18% for waterways. It is pointed 
out, as a latter day revelation, that water transport is cheaper 
than railway transport. Before the Paochi-Chengtu railway 
was opened to traffic, Yangtze freight was generally lower 
than railway freight. But after the railway was open the 
freight on such supplies shipped in bulk on the Yangtze as 
steel products, cement, fertiliser and medicinal herbs, was 
higher than the railway freight. At the same time, river 
and sea shipments of supplies between the Northeast and 
North China on the one hand and the Southwest on the other 
ip longer route and passed through more transhipment 
points. 


It is added that reforms during 1955 and 1956 im- 
proved the classification of goods and the rate of freight, 
but instances of irrationality and imperfection are still com- 
mon. The freight on some raw materials is out of propor- 
tion to the finished goods made of such materials. More 
important still, the rational direction of movement of sup- 
plies in bulk and the: rational long-distance transportation 
are not grasped. 
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MUTUAL LOAN COMPANIES IN TAIWAN 


The present-day “mutual loan companies” in Taiwan 
may be called mutual assistance companies. Theoretically 
speaking, they aim to regulate private credit facilities. They 
are formed with a fixed number of members, each member 
is called upon to contribute his instalment of a fixed amount 
and at fixed periods. By tendering a certain amount of 
interest or by the drawing of lots or other similar methods, 
the total contributed instalments are awarded to, and drawn 
by, the member who won the bid or lot minus the interest 
payable. The purpose of the company is to collect savings 
in small amounts at regular intervals and withdrawal of 
such savings in a lump sum at maturity. Payment of such 
savings is in cash, marketable securities, or designated 
goods. In effect, it is the kind of borrowing from a group 
of people in a community in the old days known as “Piao 
Hui” (borrowing money by bidding with interest) and ‘Yao 
Hui” (borrowing by drawing lots). The only difference 
between mutual loan companies in TPaiwan and a modern 
company lies in the fact that it is now well organized as 
an enterprise. Members of the board of directors and 
supervisors bear unlimited responsibility, and the operation 
of the company conforms to that of a savings bank; and 
therefore a mutual company has now become a unit in our 
financial structure, while mutual loan groups organized by 
private individuals are but a kind of provisional private as- 
sociation for purposes of mutual help, financing and savings. 


For the purpose of mutual help and financing, and, at 
the same time, as a means of collecting savings for accruing 
interest, the ‘mutual savings group” had started to operate 
long ago as early as Tang and Sung Dynasties, but it has 
been gradually developed as a well organized enterprise 
only in Taiwan. In the recent decade or so, it is also flourish- 
ing in Japan. During the Japanese occupation of Taiwan, 
private accommodations were dependent upon such groups 
on account of the scarcity of financial institutions. How- 
€ver, complications experienced in bankruptcy procéedings 
and other legal difficulties seriously affected the operations 
of mutual loan companies for some time. To remedy these 
defects, the then Japanese government promulgated regula- 
tions for the restriction of mutual loan groups and in 1915 
enforced a law known as the Law to Regulate Mutual Loan 
Companies. Before the Restoration of Taiwan to China, 
there were four organizations dealing in mutual savings 
either in cash or in commodities. As they had unlimited 
responsibilities and the members were well protected, they 
were considered very sound private financial institutions. 


After the Restoration of Taiwan, for the strengthening 
of Taiwan’s financial institutions and in view of the good 
system of the mutual loan companies, the Provincial Govern- 
ment of Taiwan took over the 4 Mo-Jin Bushi Kaisha in 
the southern and eastern parts of Taiwan to amalgamate 
them into one institution known as the Taiwan Mutual Loan 
Company with 12 branches in various districts for the opera- 
tion of mutual savings and loan business. 


In 1948 illegal mutual loan companies were rampant, 
numbering as many as over 140. As they were not well 
organized, nor were there any appropriate regulations to con- 
trol them, bankruptcy became the order of the day, affect- 
ing adversely the monetary stability. The Government 
therefore promulgated a set of regulations governing the 
operation of Taiwan’s mutual loan companies to regulate 
such institutions. The whole province was divided into 
seven districts, i.e. Taipei, Taichung, Hsinchu, Tainan, 
Kaohsiung, Taitung and Hualien, and in each district one 


mutual loan company is allowed to be established. Other 
unauthorized ones are abolished. Thus, the business of Tai- 
wan’s mutual loan companies has been put on the right 
track and has thrived as an important link in the financial 
chain. 

In the recent four or five years, the eight public and. 
private organized companies of this kind have been doing 
flourishing business, with 84 branches spreading in various 
districts, municipalities and towns, and all with imposing 
buildings. Each month the organized groups of each com- 
pany have reached as many as over one thousand, a good 
phenomenon of prosperity. 

Beside the economic stabilization of Free China in the 
past five or six years, the increasing interest of the people 
in savings and the general utilization of mutual loan com- 
panies by small traders, the principal cause that has pro- 
pagated the prosperity of this type of enterprise is due to 
the collection by the companies of high managing fees and 
good profits. Just because of the very high profitability, 
unfavorable criticism has been directed against them and 
organizations like cooperatives and farmers associations also 
attempt to participate in this type of undertaking. 

At present, excepting the Faiwon Mutual Loan Com- 
pany with over 90% of its shares being Government-owned 
and with permission to engage in commodity mutual loan 
business, all other companies are operating on a cash basis 
with loan-making facilities, though checking deposit account 
business has still not been officially approved. 

The different kinds of mutual loan instalments of the 
various companies are divided into 1,000, 2,000, 3,000, 5,000, 
10,000 and 20,000 dollars each, and each kind is divided 
into different groups of 6, 12, 15 and 18 members. Each 
kind and each group opens for bidding once a month at a 
fixed date, and at present the $5,000 and $10,000 instal- 
ments with 12 and 18 members in each group are the 
most popular. 

How good is the profit that a mutual loan company 
can reap? And how much is the gain of a member thereof? 
To answer these two questions, let us take an illustration: 
according to the present governmental regulations, for a 
group of 12 months duration of $10,000 instalments, the 
company can collect from each member a managing fee of 
8%; that is to say, for a mutual money of $10,000, each 
member shall contribute $900 each month and for 12 mem- 
bers a total of $10,800 and the balance of $800 is kept for 
the company’s managing fee, which comes to $9,600 for 12 
months. In addition, it is also entitled to 5% of each 
tender, about $100, or about $1,200 for 12 months. There- 
fore, for a group of 12 members $10,000 mutual instalments 
the gross profit of the company is about $10,800. 

As regards the interest tender—high or low, it depends 
on the need of the members and the fluctuation of the 
market interest rate. In the past two years, for a $10,000 
group of 12 members, for the first several times of tender, 
the rate is generally about 20%; the successful tenderer 
gets $8,000, and the difference of $2,000 is to be distri- 
buted to the unsuccessful members after deducting 5%; 
that is, $100 for the company and $1,900 for the unsuccess- 
ful members. 

The latter amount represents interest paid by the suc- 
cessful tenderer to the unsuccessful members. Such interest 
is about a little more than 3% per month, and therefore 
the aim of the participant of such an organization is to 
accumulate savings. The interest obtained is higher than 
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SURABAYA 


Surabaya is one of the important centres of commerce 
in the Far East, the principal naval base of the Indonesian 
archipelago and its second city, and the chief port of the 
island of Java. The area around the city is flat and, to 
the north, swampy; the Residency is one of the lowest-lying 
on Java. Close at hand is the island of Madura, which 
wards off all violence from high seas and high winds, and 
most of any sort of wind as well. The latter protection is 
the final straw in the sum of all the other factors making 
for much humidity, but the former protection is one of the 
reasons for Surabaya’s position as a port and naval base. 
The Kali Mas, one of the mouths of the great Brantas 
River, has been canalised through the city, being widened 
and walled wherever this would improve its transport poten- 
tial, for it is one of the main thoroughfares to the heart 
of the city, which lies slightly off-shore. On either side of 
this canal are two big harbours—a naval base to the east, 
and a commercial harbour to. the west. 


the bank’s preferential rate. If, for the purpose of borrow- 


ing, the interest to be paid is lower than the general 
market rate. 


According to the above computation, we can have a 
clear idea how good a profit a company can reap and how 
much is the gain of the participants. As the managing fee 
collected by the company is rather high besides drawing out 
5% of the tendered interest, it has been criticized and there 
is popular demand that this managing fee should be lowered 
and the collection of the 5% tendered interest abolished. 


Mutual loan companies, under great reluctance, have 
already observed the Finance Ministry’s order for adjust- 
ment of their profit and the same was passed by the board 
of directors of the Provincial Association of Mutual Loan 
Companies with the resolution of abolishing the difference 
of the tendered interest and the award for encouragement of 
savings, lowering the rate of mutual loans and raising the 
proportion of tenders to meet the requirements of the 
Government and the parties concerned. This resolution is 
now being submitted to the financial authorities for approval 
and promulgation. 


The mutual loan company is a highly commendable 
system. Hither for loan-making or for savings, it is more 
convenient than banks and can operate with much more 
freedom. As Taiwan has not yet entered a stage of com- 
plete industrialization development is comparatively lagging 
behind. That is why the mutual loan business can be rapidly 
developed and expanded, but, of course, it has its own merit 
for continuing existence. However, the rapid and steady 
increase of financial institutions would easily disturb the 
economic stability. Therefore, in recent years, the Govern- 
ment has already imposed restrictions on mutual loan com- 
panies increasing their branches. With regard to the re- 
quest of the cooperatives for operating concurrently the same 
business as the mutual loan business, it is not only a matter 
of policy, but also a question of legislative sanction. Ac- 
cording to the recent indications of the financial authori- 
ties, the expansion of the mutual loan business at present 
would not be considered and the wishes of the cooperatives, 
therefore, could not materialize. 


In the naval base, there is an inner and an outer basin, 
a torpedo boat harbour, dock yards and a quarantine sta- 
tion. Whatever naval facilities are possessed by Indonesia, 
the chief of them are in Surabaya. On the west side of 
the mouth of the Kali Mas, breakwaters are thrown out at 
right angles, thus enclosing a harbour with a land spit op- 
posite. The western side of this commercial harbour is com- 
prised of two parallel wharves, one of 920 metres with an 
extension for Standard Oil tankers, and the other of 1,650 
metres of length. The other side of the harbour is reserved 
for lighters, tugs, etc., whilst inside the breakwaters are 
the floating and dry docks, some of the biggest and best 
equipped in the Far East. A shipping canal lies further 
west still, and warehouses line all quays. The entire net- 
work of shipping facilities is connected together and with 
main centres inland by road and by rail, so that ships can 
be quickly serviced and goods for transhipment or for ex- 
port can be quickly brought to port. 


“Surabaya” is a contraction of two words meaning 
“brave in the face of danger.’’ It was the port for the 
ancient Modjopahit Empire, whose capital lay further uy, the 
Brantas, on nearly the same spot where Modjokerto now 
stands. Gresik, also on the shores of the Madura Strait, 
but further north than Surabaya, had been a port and ship- 
ping centre at the time when Java was coming under the 
influence of Mohammedanism, and here the Dutch establish- 
ed a trading post very early in their Indonesian adventure. 
(Today, Gresik is known as an industrial site and a big 
cement factory). Seeing the advantages that Surabaya 
had to offer, in 1618 the officials of the Dutch East India 
Company allied themselves with the Adipati of Surabaya 
against his overlord, the Sultan of Mataram. The Adipati 
and Dutch were successful and so the Dutch got in on the 
ground floor, as it were, in Surabaya. 


Surabaya today, in addition to unique Indonesian means 


of transport, possesses a flying-boat base, a large aerodrome, 
rail, bus and tram services, and a vehicular and pedestrian 


ferry to the island of Madura. There are the 
usual rounds of hotels, cinemas, shops and markets, 
as befits a city of this size and importance. Sura- 


baya is an important industrial area; a Philips factory mak- 
ing electric light globes; weaving mills; a cigarette factory; 
a number of machine shops; a big concern putting together 
imported parts, supplying the finishing touches, and turning 
out new bicycles. There are glass factories, replacement 
parts and small machine factories, sugar refineries; several 
firms connected with the repair and overhaul of shipping. 
There is a shipbuilding industry which launches from its slips 
new boats of small capacity for the inter-insular trade. In 
Surabaya are also situated the second largest railway locomo- 
tive workshops on Java. Cattle and fish breeding are carri- 
ed out extensively, and Surabaya has a large fishing fleet 
of its own, as well as drawing upon supplies from nearby 
Madura. Within the metropolitan area (at Wonokromo) 
there is an oil refinery to treat the crude oils received from 
the Tjepu area to the north west, where there is another 
refining plant in operation. Sugar is the principal agricul- 
tural product of the area, and Surabaya is the site of the 
head office of the sugar syndicate. It is the chief port of 
entry for timber, rattan and other forest products from 
Kalimantan and Sulawesi for use of the market in Java. 
Other agricultural products of the Surabaya region are 
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coffee, tobacco, maize, tapioca, cassava, cocoa, rice, pulses, 
fruit and vegetables, whilst considerable quantities of teak 
are brought into the city from the western and Rembang 
regions. Edible birds’ nests are bought largely by Chinese 
in the city of Grisek. 


There is now a university established, two university 
faculties, a Medical College, a School of Dentistry and a 
college where navigation and marine engineering are taught. 
The estimated population of the city is over one million and 
that of the Residency about 23 million; no one is sure of 
these estimates, however, because populations in Indonesia 
have fluctuated a great deal. 


Politically, the city has a rich past. 
club was formed in Surabaya, upon the initiative of 
Sutomo, the foremost Indonesian skin specialist, and 
cognised as the leader of the moderates in the prewar 
tionaliss Movement. This club was instrumental in 
publication of a number of books on social, economic and 
political affairs. The club was largely for intellectuals, and 
its limited circle found the need for an enlargement in scope. 
“Persatuan Bangsa Indonesia’? (The Union of the People of 
Indonesia) was set up, which later amalgamated with “Budi 
Utomo” to form the political party “PARINDRA”’, the first 
“Party for a Greater Indonesia”. In all moves Dr. Sutomo 
had been very influential. He had also set about obtaining 
an assembly hall for the Nationalist Movement in Surabaya; 
collections were taken up and the proceeds bought building 
materials which were put up by voluntary labour to become 
“The National Building’, in whose grounds Dr. Sutomo is 
now buried. 


In 1927, a study 
Dr. 
re- 
Na- 
the 


MALANG 


The Brantas River, one of whose outlets lies in the tiny 
Madura Strait at Surabaya, arises in the central mountain 
chain. It first flows southward towards Java’s south coast 
which it skirts for nearly fifty miles, and then turns north- 
ward to follow the course of the plains where Kediri lies 
between the great volcanic peaks, and so down to the sea 
in the north. The East Java city of Malang lies on the 
first stretch of the Brantas after it has descended from the 
heights of Mt Ardjuno and is flowing in a southerly direc- 
tion towards the Indian Ocean. 1,400 feet above sea level, 
Malang has one of the best climates to be found in 
Indonesia, even and temperate. Giant Semeru, the highest 
peak on Java and an active volcano, provides a magnificent 
12,000 feet of backdrop in a south-easterly direction; vol- 
canic Kawi of more modest height flanks the city to the 
west, and in the south the plains of the Brantas roll gently 
down to the coastal belt of hills which cut the river off from 
the Indian Ocean. 


Railways can be more daring than rivers, and so Malang 
has direct connection with Surabaya, by a line running 
almost due north-south through the high-lying pass between 
the peaks of Ardjuno and Kawi. The trip by express takes 
only 2 hours to accomplish, and so Malang has become a 
week-end haven for people from Surabaya. Motor roads, 
wide and smooth, follow the railway tracks, and both also 
follow the winding course of the Brantas, thus linking Ma- 
lang with Tulungagung, Kediri, and with the westward line 
which connects Surabaya to Solo, Jogjakarta, Semarang, and 
other centres of Central Java. 

Sawahs fill the fertile river valley to the south of 
Malang, interspersed with thickly cultivated fields of sugar 
and estates of coffee and rubber. This is indeed a rich 
valley area, its alluvial wealth spiced and fortified by the 
voleanic heights above. Yet, right in these self-same vol- 
canic heights, is to be found a most unusual physical pheno- 
menon—a great billowing extent of sand dunes, from the 
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midst of which arises the voleanic mount of Bromo, itself 
2 peculiarity, for it is without the usual cone. Known 
for its malignancy is the Kelud voleano, which in 1919 
emptied the entire contents of its crater lake over the 
surrounding district, causing heavy damage and much loss 
of life in nearby Blitar. After this eruption, a daring en- 
gineering feat was undertaken, and tunnels were bored 
through Kelud’s cone to drain away all water, and thus to 
prevent any future disasters of this magnitude. 


Historically, Malang is another ancient centre of Indo- 
nesian life. One of the earliest states of which we can 
find trace is the old kingdom of Singosari centred in the 
Malang area (about 11th century). Singosari has left be- 
hind it many archaeological traces, mainly in the form of 
Hindu-Javanese temples, three of which are in the vicinity 
of Malang, at Singosari, Kidal, and Djago. The Djago 
tjandi is a mausoleum for the remains of Vishnuwarddhana 
who reigned in the middle of the 13th century, and is known 
as being one of the most beautiful temples of East Java. 
Bas-reliefs adorn the terraces and depict fragments from 
stories of both the Mahabharata and Ramayana epics and 
also from stories of Hindu and of Javanese legends of 
animals. Singosari in time lost its identity in the more 
extensive Modjopahit empire, which by about the beginning 
of the fifteenth century was broken up by Mohammedan 
influences. After one of the battles, the Modjopahit Prime 
Minister fled to the Malang region where he and his descen- 
dants established another Hindu-Javanese state. 


Even today, in almost all undisturbed parts of the 
region, evidence of what was a flourishing kingdom is found; 
there remain the ruins of a great wall in more remote places. 
This wall goes northwards across the top of Mt Kawi, then 
north to Porong, thence plunging south-eastwards to Teng- 
ger across the sand-sea, up and over Semeru, and down- 
wards to the Indian Ocean again. The area thus enclosed 
is roughly rectangular and covers the whole fertile Brantas 
valley where it lies between the great mountain peaks. 


The capital of what was a densely populated valley 
then lay where now Malang stands. In a nearby bend of 
the Brantas River at the village of Kuto Bedah, are the 
remains of a great Hindu fortress. 


From afar, from the Semarang region, the then Sultan 
of Demak, an ardent Mohammedan, watched this flourish- 
ing Hindu state, and decided to destroy its power which 
threatened Islam in those regions. He organised an army 
which conquered the territory, and brought it under Moham- 
medan control. When that Sultan died he divided his vassal 
states amongst his children, to the great detriment of the 
people, amongst whom revolts and turmoil broke out. 


Towards the close of the 17th century Surapati ruled 
over Pasuruan and the hinterland, and the Malang region 
was then a desolated and depopulated land. Surapati plays 
an important role in the history of developments. He was 
a Balinese taken into slavery by a Dutch merchant and 
brought to Djakarta. He fied from his master to make 
common cause with the Sultan of Kartasura. This Sultan 
sought to play Surapati off against the Dutch, but Surapati 
fought the Dutch troops, thereafter fleeing to Pasuruan, 
which he came to rule. Eventually more Dutch troops were 
sent against Surapati, whom he could not withstand. But 
his sons escaped. They established an independent state in 
the environs of Malang, whose name means “cross” or 
“thwart”? and seems to originate from this period (early 
18th century). 


Malang is a modern city, a residential area and a 
holiday resort. The reason for the latter two factors is to 
be found ‘in the healthy climate and beautiful scenery. 
Gardens and trees flourish in this mild climate, and Malang 
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is well provided with parks and wide clean streets across 
which are modern villas. Coffee is the most important crop 
of the area, but the markets sell abundant quantities of 
cassava, there is timber always available from the forested 
mountain slopes to east and west, and rubber, rice, sugar 
and tobacco keep the railroads busy. There is no tobacco 
plantation near Malang, but there is a large cigarette fac- 
tory called “Faroka” which draws its supplies from Djember 
to the east and from the Deli estate near Medan in Sumatra. 
Malang also has a number of sugar refineries in its environs, 
which draw their supplies from local sources. The popula- 
tion of Malang: numbers about 90,000. This is small for 
a town of such importance as Malang, but the valley is 
thickly populated with about 775 to 1000 people per square 
mile. A very noticeable feature of the population of Malang 
is the admixture of Madurese. 

Many centuries ago, large numbers of the people of 
Madura left their island and settled on the north of the 
eastern end of Java. These settlers penetrated far inland, 
nearly to the Indian ocean. Of course such a settlement 
in quantity would be sure to take both customs and language 
with them, just as it was certain that on the fringe of the 
settlements the inhabitants should come to mix fully with 
the original population, so that language and customs be- 
came interchangeable. There are now more Madurese liv- 
ing on Java, born and bred there, than there are on the 
small, and poorly endowed island of Madura. 


MEDAN 


The wedge-shaped island of Sumatra points to the 
north-west and lies across the equator; a ridge of jagged 
mountains stretches along the underside, referred to as the 
west coast, while swamps and plains fill the broad southerly 
base and extend along what is known as the east coast. 
Far up the east coast, about four degrees north of the equa- 
tor, and lying inland out of the swampy coastal area where 
the island narrows’in towards its backbone of mountains, 
is Medan, the capital of East Sumatra. To the south of 
Medan is the Toba Lake cupped by craggy mountain ranges, 
the Batak Lands, and many tourist attractions. The moun- 
tain peaks include the craters of two large volcanoes, Siba- 
yak and Sinabung, and several smaller ones, all extinct 
now. 

Tobacco fields surround Medan and extend for miles 
in nearly all directions; these fields include the largest 
tobacco estate in Indonesia, the Deli Estate; to east and 
west lie more extensive rubber plantations. Dotted through- 
out this area are many comparatively small estates* and 
plantations producing tea, fibres, and palm oil, and away to 
the east are the petroleum wells of Langkat. Thus the city 
is an important centre for the export trade, and is the first 
commercial city of Sumatra. 

Shipping is cared for in the nearby port of Belawan 
Deli, situated in the mouth of a river on the coast, 16 miles 
from Medan. A feature of the harbour is the assortment 
of storage tanks lining the modern wharves; rubber latex, 
palm oil and petrol are stored awaiting shipment. The older 
harbour up the river from the sea provides a haven for 
local fishing craft and smaller vessels. Rail services link 
Medan with the capital of North Sumatra, Kotaradja, ex- 
tend to the south-east from the city through the rubber 
and tobacco plantations as far as the foothills of the great 
ranges, and travel in a southerly direction along the coast 
until the sparsely-populated swamp lands have no further 
use for them. 

The city itself is openly built, and well-planned, for 
its conversion from a village occurred only towards the end 
of the last century, about 70 years ago. Within the con- 
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fines of Medan are the palace of the Sultan of Deli, one of 
the finest Moslem Mosques and the finest market of Indo- 
nesia. There are wide, clean streets faced by modern 
buildings. One of the large administration offices is that of 
the Deli-Wropper concern whose tobaccos are known inter- 
nationally. There are several hotels, a: modern swimming 
pool, and a sea-side resort on the coast 30 miles away. There 
is a modest zoo, which has, however, some attractive ex- 
hibits from amongst the local fauna. The population num- 
bers about 150,000, a small percentage of whom are Euro- 
peans and a slightly larger percentage of whom are Indians, 
Chinese and other Asians. The Indonesian population is of 
mixed origins. The indigenous people were Bataks, who 
were pushed inland to the mountains by successive invasions. 
some hundreds of years ago from the Malay peninsula. Then 
there are the Atjeh people, Javanese and Sundanese, and 
mixtures of the lot; which latter are most marked in the 
central and southern areas of the East Coast. The Javanese 
and Sundanese groups went to Sumatra earlier this century. 


Around Medan, the Sultan of Deli had local control; 
besides him, there were several other Sultans, including 
those of Serdang, Asahan, and Langkat, all of whom were 
vassals of the Sultan of Siak, whose capital and palace lie 
in the south, at Siak Sri Indrapura, on the River Siak which 
wends its way through the swamp lands. In turn, the Sul- 
tan of Siak was a vassal of the powerful and independent 
Sultan of Atjeh of the far northern tip of the island of 
Sumatra. The Sultan resisted Dutch attempts to bring them 
under colonial control, and was finally conquered early in 
this present century. The Sultan of Siak decided to revolt 
against his northern lord and got Dutch assistance. In 
return for their assistance, the Sultan of Siak gave the 
Dutch permission to use suitable lands under his rule for 
the plantation of tobacco and rubber. The best lands for 
this purpose turned out to be in the northern parts of the 
Sultan’s domain, and so it came about that tobacco and 
rubber were planted in such large quantities around what 
was then the small village of Medan. After the tobacco 
and rubber plantations began to grow, a port was built on 
the coast with the beginnings of a city behind it at Labuhan- 
deli. Here, in due course, the Sultan of Deli removed 
himself. However, the swamp lands of the neighbourhood 
proved unhealthy, and this coastal site was abandoned in 
favour of that of the village of Medan which was situated 
in better surroundings. 


The Bataks are the indigenous people of the area. 
Their mode of living bears the hall-mark of an earlier 
age, and in remoter areas the remnants of tribal customs are 
still to be found. The Batak people in the cities are in- 
distinguishable from other Indonesians around them;’ many 
of them adopted the Christian religion generations ago, but 
a few adhere to the Moslem faith, which were super-imposed 
upon more ancient beliefs. In the inland regions, there 
are “tribal houses” in which the members of an entire clan 
live together—a large “‘house’’ which could contain as many 
as a dozen inter-related families. The Batak people like to 
wear sombre colours, and in the past they excelled in the 
arts of weaving and dyeing. The Medan area has pockets 
where the cultural influence of the Bataks is found. Even 
in Medan, where the local language is identical with that 
of the Malays across the Malakka Strait, the sonibre Batak 
colours are seen in the clothes of men though most of the 
clothing of the city is now-a-days under the influence of 


the colour-loving Sundanese, Javanese and Malays. 


The mountainous area to the south of Medan which 
is known as the Batak Lands is often more sombre than 
the clothing of its ancient people but often as placid as 
their temperament. The highest peak of the range in th 
Medan area lies to the west of the city, and towers up to 
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almost 10,000 feet above sea level; to the south of Medan, 
the highest peak is not far from 8,000 feet, dropping abrupt- 
ly to the giant Lake Toba, whose surface lies at almost 
3,000 feet above sea level. 

The town of Brastagi is in the Karo plateau, whose 
average height is about 4,800 feet above sea level. This 
is a good tourist resort. The Toba Lake region is in great 
contrast to the rolling plains around Medan. This is a 
great tourist attraction, one of the centres of Batak life. 


PALEMBANG 


In spite of being 50 miles inland, Palembang is only 7 
feet above sea level, on the banks of a mighty river. Its 
lack of height, the size of the river, and the heavy rainfall 
of those parts—in the neighbourhood of 70 inches per 
annum—account for the swamps and for the floods which 
periodically inundate all the lower parts of the city. The 
population is now about 150,000. The oil-fields in the 
vicinity have made Palembang. These fields are one of the 
largest in Indonesia, with refineries on the spot, and tankers 
plying up and down the river from the storage tanks at 
Pladju, 24 miles out of Palembang proper, and at Sungei- 
gerung on the opposite bank of the smaller river on which 
Pladju stands Palembang wanders down both banks of the 
Musi River, with creeks and canals everywhere. A fortress, 
built in the 19th century by the Dutch, occupies a central 
position in the city. Palembang does considerable trade 
with Malaya, whose products are shipped by sea or by air 
from Singapore for the most part, for Palembang is a re- 
gular stop on either sea or air routes between Singapore 
and Djakarta. Palembang’s airfield lies a few miles out 
of town to escape the swamps and floods. 

Main export products include petroleum products, rub- 
ber, coffee, rattan, resin, and other forest products, but 
also coal. The chief industries, apart from oil refineries, are 
ship-building, rubber refining, pottery and engraving. 

The city is somewhat grim and accommodation for 
tourists does not exist. The Djakarta government has bad- 
ly neglected the whole region of Sumatra which was partly 
the cause for the recent revolt and the virtual ‘indepen- 
dence’ of Sumatra from Djakarta control. The area with 
Palembang as centre has great historical importance; the 
Hindu colonisers established there a realm which became 
known as Sri Vijaya, and spread over Java and much of 
Southeast Asia. The glory of the past is forgotten but a 
new spirit of Pan-Malayanism is rising. A feeling of oneness 
with the Malays of what is called Malaka (the Federation 
of Malaya) is rising. Cooperation with the Javanese is 
desired on equal terms and not on Javanese terms. 


BANDJARMASIN 


Bandjarmasin, capital of Kalimantan, is situated amongst 
the swampy mouths of half a dozen deep, swift-flowing 
rivers, which drain the largest plains on the whole island. 
During the rainy season, torrential waters come pouring 
down the mountain slopes of the interior to inundate the 
plains lower down, and to turn the swamps into a veritable 
sea. The city has been built on a river-formed island, be- 
tween the Barito (or Dusun, as it is also known), and the 
Martapura Rivers, the former being the longest. river of 
the group, and both rivers being navigable for big ships 
beyond the city. There is a good harbour, and so the 
city carries the import and export trade for the great valley 
region. Houses are raised on piles, and gardens are walled 
and drained. Rubber, pepper, timbers, rattan, cordage 
fibres, gold and diamonds make up the collection of the 
chief export goods of the area. The villages grow cocoanuts, 
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rice, and rubber, but the rice is not sufficient to feed the 
people of the region. There are two considerable saw-mills 
in the vicinity, at Alalak and Tjerutjuk, and bricks and 
earthenware goods come from the kilns at Sungri Tabok. 
Coal is mined at Pengaron, about 40 miles away. Band- 
jarmasin has 100,000 population. 

From the time of the coming of the Dutch, the history 
of the place is complicated. Earlier than this, there was 
a sultanate in the environs of Bandjarmasin, whose domains 
covered the entire southerly region of the Barito River 
basin; in the 15th century the Sultan had been converted to 
Islam, and his successors adhered to the new faith. Seven- 
teenth century attempts of the Dutch and the British to 
establish trading relations came to very little, because the 
hostility of the people overrode any hankering the sultans 
and some traders had after profits. But in the second 
quarter of the 18th century, a treaty was concluded be- 
tween the Dutch East India Company and the Sultan. Then 
begins a long and involved story of a sultan being driven 
from his throne, of a gift to the Company of the whole area, 
of the Company’s loaning it out again; of the Company 
neglecting the area as not worth while; of Raffles trying 
to develop it and then of peace after Indonesia had been 
returned to the Netherlands. The beginnings of the 19th 
century saw the same story continued. The Dutch were 
granted extensive territories by the sultan. But feuds con- 
tinued among the people and sultans followed one another. 
At last the Dutch removed the Sultan, and decided not to 
nominate another, but to incorporate the area with other 
territories under their own control. But unrest continued. 
The revolt smouldered for thirty years, and was never finally 
exterminated, for always in the hills there was a claimant 
i pe sultanate, though his guerilla activities amounted to 
ittle. 

Since the end of war there have been hardly any 
improvements. Life is very primitive, The native people 
do not like the central government in Djakarta. Their in- 
terests have not been given much attention by the central 
authorities. Much of the large island—which is mainly 
jungle—is under regional control of ‘semi-independent’ 
leaders of old royal ancestry (which is not usually well 
documented). Travellers from abroad cannot go there as no 
hotel accommodation exists. 


PONTIANAK 


The third largest island in the world, Kalimantan or 
Borneo, extends further north than any of the islands which 
contribute to Indonesian territory; the northern part of this 
island, however, is British. A chain of mountains runs down 
the longest stretch of the island from northeast to south- 
west,~and another cuts across it in an eastwest direction 
about the centre of the island. The British portion of the 
island occupies the north-west sector formed by the cross- 
ing mountains, extended by the addition of the north-east 
tip. The rest of the two eastern sectors forms the areas 
now referred to as eastern and southern Kalimantan, whilst 
the remaining south-western sector is known as West Kali- 
mantan. 

The capital of this last sector is Pontianak. And 
a pontianak is a ghost! Ill fortunes have dogged 
the history of the place for a long time. The last. 
sultanate was founded in 1772 by Abdoer Rahman, the 
son of an Arabian theologian, who was acting as governor 
of 2 Mohammedan settlement to the north at Mampawah. 
Abdoer Rahman seems to have been one of the grand old 
men of the bad days of piracy and buccaneering, and had 
already made a fortune by the time he arrived in Kaliman- 
tan. He ruled the area where Pontianak now stands. At 
that time, this area lay under sovereignty of Bantam in 
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Java, a legacy of the period when the old Hindu-Javanese 
empire of Modjopahit had been able to claim most parts 
of Kalimantan as vassal states. Bantam was forced to give 
up its claims in 1779, and the Dutch East India Company 
recognised Abdoer Rahman as Sultan of Pontianak. Abdoer 
Rahman raised a trading station and prospered until 1791 
when the trade became too great for any mere station. 
Mampawa and Sukadana, another coastal town to the south 
of Pontianak, were proving recalcitrant in their deals with 
the expanding Company, who used Abdoer Rahman to punish 
them. The razing of the two towns in question added to 
his own powers, for the de-housed merchants removed them- 
selves and their families to influential Pontianak. But Ab- 
doer Rahman and his descendants also proved difficult for 
the Dutch to handle, and it took many efforts to bring Pon- 
tianak under Dutch domain. Contract followed contract, 
and negotiation followed negotiation, until] at last in 1911 
a definite relation was accepted, acknowledging Dutch super- 
vision and practical control. 


Pontianak lies near the mouth of the Kapuas River 
which drains the whole sector of the island, flowing in tor- 
tuous stretches almost down the middle of the great valley 
basin between the mountain chains. This river extends for 
about 875 miles as the crow flies; how much more length 
the river possesses around all its bends and meanders is still 
to be seen, for it has not been measured. Along the coast, 
cocoanut palm groves extend everywhere; pepper and rubber 
grow almost wild north of Pontianak. Other products of 
the area are rice, maize, cassava, tobacco and sugar. Silks 
are dyed and woven, and beautifully patterned baskets, gay 
with bright colours, are local specialities, the output of small 
family industries or of single individuals. There are some 
factories of modern standard which mainly process the raw 
materials grown nearby. The most important factory is manu- 
facturing palm oil for the export trade; others include sugar 
and rubber plants. But most of the large buildings of the 
town are warehouses of one kind or another, in which are 
stored the goods for transfer to other parts of Indonesia or 
to foreign countries. 


Ship-building is the most important industry of Pon- 
tianak, and is perhaps one of the most important services 
which the city renders to the needs of the neighbourhood, 
for this is a very wet region indeed. Parts of the town 
are regularly under water at every flood tide, a matter to 
which everyone is so much accustomed that houses are built 
on piles to remain above the waters, whilst gardens have 
walls built around to stop their penetration, and ditches 
to drain them off. 


The population comprises 50,000 persons, of whom 
15,000 are Chinese. It is the Chinese residents who have 
the greatest share in the management of the economy of 
the region. The indigenous peoples are loosely referred to 
as the Dyaks, who obtain a subsistence from agriculture, 
but there are also a great many immigrants from other 
parts of Indonesia, including from south Sulawesi (the 
Buginese), from Bandjarmasin in south Kalimantan, and 
from Matan and Mampawa of the west coast. These groups 
of Indonesians are engaged in small retail businesses and 
are employed as laborers in the cocoanut plantations. Im- 
migrant Arabs complete the group of inhabitants, and they 
are engaged in the growing of cocoanuts and in the copra 
trade. 

The city itself is situated on a tongue of land at the 
junction of the Kapuas and Landak rivers, 14 miles inland 
from the coast, and spreads itself over the several river 
banks. Better class houses are to be found near the Sul- 
tan’s palace, and on the left bank of the Kapuas, where 
few Europeans and the wealthy Chinese live. The rivers 
between the different parts of the town serve as streets, and 
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also serve as the chief path for the transport of goods from 
the hinterland which provides timbers, cordage fibres, rattan, 
and the like. This hinterland is a tropical forest, with 
swamp lands between, and no very high mountains inland to 
affect the coastal humidity. Not yet explored, let alone 
opened up, it is difficult to say what are the resources of the 
West Kalimantan area which covers about 3,000 square 
miles. 


MAKASSAR 


Sulawesi, mispronounced as “Celebes”, originally meant 
something like “Island of Iron”. This queer-looking island 
has little plain; it is mostly mountain, and many of the 
coasts rise sharply from the often placid waters which lie 
in land-locked bays. Im spite of the fact that the northern 
peninsular runs practically parallel to and close above the 
equator, few parts of the island are hot, the mountains and 
nearby sea attend to that. The products of the island in- 
clude nutmeg, cinnamon, copra, palm oil, coffee, sago, rice, 
maize, rattan, timbers, and cordage fibres. There are no 
railways on the island, and few centres are even linked by 
road. The people are seafaring, and in spite of the great 
distances their small ships must sail around the long arms 
and legs of the island, they go everywhere, buy and sell 
everything, and are the chief means of transport. 

The two most developed and opened-up portions of Sula- 
wesi are the southern tip of the most southerly of the four 
peninsulars, and the eastern tip of the most northerly. The 
centre of the former is in Makassar, whilst Minahasa is the 
name for the general region of the latter. Menado is the 
capital of the Minahasa area, which is outstanding as being 
the oldest centre of Christianity in Indonesia. Missions 
were established in the region about a century ago, and the 
work done from that time has left an indelible stamp upon 
the characteristics of the people and upon their manner of 
living. These same missions set up various schools, and so 
it is usual to find a much higher percentage of literacy in 
this region than applies to the rest of Indonesia. 

Makassar was the capital of the former state of East 
Indonesia. It is the principal city in E. Indonesia. Situated 
in the south of Sulawesi, and thus nearer to the islands 
which were more highly developed, it had become a trading 
centre for all the north-easterly islands of the archipelago, 
and was the capital of Sulawesi, as it still is. When the 
Portuguese first came to Indonesia, they found Makassar 
already a town of importance, and established a trading 
centre there; later came the Dutch and the British, and 
Makassar was open to trade freely with all of them, with 
the consequence that it became one of the first scenes of 
contention between the three colonial powers. 

The Makassars, a fairly distinct type of people, are 
spread throughout the whole island and surrounding islets 
and archipelagos. They divide their time usually between 
agrarian occupations, such as cattlebreeding, farming, horse- 
raising, etc., and trade. It is only comparatively recently 
that they have begun the cultivation of rubber, coffee, to- 
bacco, and sugar cane as export commodities. It has been 
their trading activities which have taken them so far afield 
in their tiny craft, sometimes no bigger than a motor boat, 
that they are not unknown in the northern ports of Aus- 
tralia or in the harbours of Singapore. Another people of 
the Makassar region are the Buginese, who, although they 
also belong to the same stock, have certain physical charac- 
teristics and customs which set them apart in some ways. 
Both the Makassars and the Buginese have a well-developed 
literature. . 

The city of Makassar lies on the western side of. the 
tip of the southern peninsular, where the myriad minute 
islands of the Spermonde Archipelago act as effective break- 
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ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM THE PHILIPPINES 


The first Philippine-manufactured Westinghouse air con- 
ditioners were off the production line this month. Macon- 
dray and Co. are Westinghouse franchise holder. The firm 
has assured the public that the conditioners made here with 
imported Westinghouse machinery and parts will exactly 
duplicate the finished imported products in quality and work- 
manship. 

G. A. Machineries, Inc. has added to its line of im- 
ported agricultural machinery a coconut splitting machine 
and an automatic coconut meat extractor manufactured by 
Williams, Diamond and Co. The splitter, with one man 
operating it, can open 1,000 coconuts an hour. Hourly pro- 
duction of the one-man extractor is 400 to 450 pounds of 
coconut meat. 

The Alhambra Cigar and Cigarette Manufacturing Co. 
marked another milestone in its 50-year history when it 
inaugurated a new administration building and a plant con- 
taining new and scientifically advanced tobacco processing 
machinery purchased from HAUNI Machine Works in Ham- 
burg, Germany. Alhambra, which now has the only plant 
of its kind in the Far East, has a present daily average 
output of 70,000 cigars and 2,000,000 cigarettes. 

Two indusivial projects—a glass envelop and incan- 
descent lamp factories—will be set up here with 60% of 
the capital contributed by a group of Filipino industrialists 
headed by J. Antonio Araneta and 40% by the Netherlands 
firm of N. V. Philips’ Gloeilampenfabrieken. 

Albright Manufacturing Co. of Oakland, Calif. look 
into the feasibility of constructing a plywood plant in the 
Philippines. 

The Philippine Steel Manufacturing Association anid 
the Confederation of Stee] Workers are spearheading the 
opposition to a reported agreement of the Philippine govern- 
ment to supply the iron ore requirements of a $40,000,000 
steel mill in Taiwan. The proposed mill would be put up 
with the cooperation and assistance of the United States 
and Nationalist China. The steel] workers and local manu- 
facturers assailed the agreement as destructive to the econo- 
mic and industrial development program of the country. If 


water to the north-west. The port is thus safe for shipping 
even during the tempestuous rainy season; its facilities have 
been modernised within the last few years. The population 
is now estimated at 200,000, of whom about 10 per cent arg 
Chinese, Europeans, and Indians. Part of the city is old; 
here are the trading quarter and rows of old 17th century 
Dutch-type houses, built close together. Other parts of the 
city are openly built with the sort of squares and fortresses 
seen in most Indonesian cities. 

The central government in Djakarta has neglected the 
wellbeing of the people of Sulawesi and as a result there 
is much illfeeling expressed against the Javanese. Makassar 
is the political centre; a very wide degree of autonomy is 
demanded by the people of Sulawesi. 

Makassar is a fine city but lacks facilities for visiting 
tourists. Only the city is under Djakarta’s control with 
heavy army contingents posted everywhere and martial law 
in force. The hinterland, as most of the large Island, is 
under control of ‘rebels’. The principal native races of the 
Island—Bugis, Minahas, Toradjas—are for a federal, not for 
a central state of Indonesia; so are the rest of the East 
Indonesians—the people from Ambon, the other Maluku 
islands etc. Forest and jungle are the challenge for the 
people of Sulawesi where only 44 million people live. 


the plant wére to be established at all, the Philippines would 
be the most logical site because of the abundance here of 
raw materials such as iron ore and coal. The cheap labor 
in Taiwan is offset by the higher efficiency of Philippine 
labor. 

The National Shipyards and Steel Corporation is pro- 
ceeding with its plan to put up a P50,000,000 integrated 
steel mill system in the country. The NASSCO steel de- 
velopment program will be pushed through irrespective of 
whether or not the Philippines agrees to participate in the 
Taiwan steel mill project. NASSCO will build big furnaces, 
rolling mills and converters in Camarines Norte and Lanao 
provinces. Contracts were awarded recently for the pur- 
chase of two electric reduction furnaces worth P2.8 million 
from a Norwegian firm. Another contract for the purchase 
of a low shaft furnace, valued P1.8 million, was given to a 
Belgian firm. Bids for the rolling mills and converters were 
opened. 

Directors of Northern Luzon Mining and Industrial Inc. 
have filed with the Securities and Exchange Commission a 
petition for authority to sell 80% of the Company’s 1,000,000 
mining shares to the general public. 20% of these stocks 
have been acquired by officials of the corporation. The 
mine firm operates a 1,772-hectare mining claim (about 4,430 
acres) located in Buguey, Cagayan. Mining of manganese 
ore in the area is now in progress. Samples of the ore 
mined have indicated a content of 88.55% manganese dio- 
xide and 1.01% iron. Mindanao Mother Lode Mines in 
April milled 84,000 metric tons of ore, which produced 706 
metric tons of concentrates, estimated to contain 374,124 
pounds of copper with value of P223,696.32. Overall re- 
covery was 91.75% and tails amounted to 0.19%. In mid- 
April the company made its seventh shipment of concen- 
trates to Japan from the company pier at Matalvi. The 
shipment consisted of 924 dry metric tons, estimated to con- 
tain 510,109 pounds of copper, valued P303,810. 


Consolidated Mines, ‘Inc., world’s largest producers of 
refractory chrome ore, signed a contract with the Nanyo 
Bussan Co., Ltd., of Tokyo, for the sale of 550,000 tons of 
Masinloe ‘fines’. Benguet Consolidated, Inc.—operator of 
CM’s Masinloe chrome mines—is a signatory of this agree- 
ment. Masinloc “fines” are chromite by-products which are 
recovered in the process of producing lump ore, The pre- 
sent stockpile of “fines” is estimated at 2,000,000 tons. 
Before the sales contract with Nanyo Bussan Co., “fines” 
were unmarketable. 


The Standard-Vacuum Oil Co., which started drilling 
for oi] in the Philippines in March this year, announced that 
its first hole, Faire No. 1, in the Cagayan Valley is now down 
to 4,600 ft. Overall progress of the work is satisfactory, 
despite the usual difficulties of norma] drilling operations. 
A large number of Filipino workers are participating in the 
drilling operations, thereby giving them experience and know- 
how in the work. Stanvac geologists and geophysicists are 
equipped with the latest oil exploration tools and equip- 
ment. In 1956 the company spent about P1,500,000 on 
the Philippine exploration project and this year the total 
investment will reach P6,000,000. Stanvac exploration 
activities this year are being carried out by two geological 
field parties: a gravity meter party and a reflection seismo- 
graph party. 

The operating committee of Philippine Oil Development 
Co., Texas Overseas Petroleum Co. and California Asiatic 
Oil Co. reported that the levelling work on the new location 
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ECONOMIC LETTER FROM MANILA 


When the Taipei riots were staged against the US, 
Chinese organisations in Manila were considering an anti- 
American rally and also a protest march. The authorities 
in Manila informed them however that they would throw 
all people into jail who attempted to take part in such 
demonstrations. Four Chinese organisations in Manila 
issued a joint statement urging the Taipei government to 
request the US to reconsider the court martial case held 
in Taipei (which resulted in the acquittal of an American 
soldier, and subsequently in the riots). The Filipinos have 
asked themselves repeatedly the question why the Chinese 
residents in the Philippines have to bother about politics 
and other affairs of Formosa. They are supposed to be 
law-abiding residents, anxious to obtain Filipino citizenship 
and to keep on doing their business in their host country. 
But they insist on learning Chinese, going to their own 
schools, keeping apart from the native people, praising the 
imagined superiority of Chinese culture, and now they also 
meddle in foreign politics, going so far as to foment anti- 
American feelings and to support Taipei. If they could, 
many would come out openly in support of Peking. No 
wonder that the Filipinos look upon the Chinese as undesir- 
able aliens, and want to get rid of them. The Chinese con- 
duct is regarded generally as offensive, and the attitude of 
so many Chinese during the recent anti-US riots in Taipei 
has vividly brought to the fore a growing and intense anti- 
Chinese feeling in the Philippines. 


The Philippines will seek a $15,000,000 to $25,000,000 
loan from the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development to procure equipment and machinery for the 
National Power Corporation’s Binga hydroelectric power 
project in the Mountain Province. The Philippines 
wants the loan mainly so that it can secure machinery 


and equipment for the Binga project from Euro- 
pean suppliers, who have submitted bids on some 
items—turbines and  generators—as much as 50% 


lower than American manufacturers. The $65,000,000 cre- 
dit from. the United States Export-Import Bank which Gov. 
Cuaderno negotiated last year cannot be used for purchases 
outside of the United States. The only requirements for 
a loan from the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development are assurance that the loan will be repaid and 
that it will be used for a specific project. 


Although economic conditions in Manila have not 
reached a point -where controls can be lifted, they are com- 
paratively better than in many of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The peso is still comparatively stable, although it 
has lost a good deal of its international value as well as 
its internal buying power. But what currency has not been 
subjected to some softening up process after the war? 
Even the U.S. dollar has lost a good deal of its buying 
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for drilling operations in Cagayan Valley was progressing 
smoothly. One-third of the access road to the site had been 
surfaced and the necessary excavation and concrete work 
completed for derrick foundation and cellar. The com- 
mittee announced that two American drillers needed to com- 
plete the crew are scheduled to arrive shortly. 


Philippine silica deposits reveal a chemical composition 
suitable for, high quality glass production. . Republic Glass 
Corporation will erect its P700,000 window glass factory. 
The Philippines is fortunate to have good silica deposits 
which compare favorably with the best in the world. 


power after the war. Reflecting the soundness of the 
economy here ig the fact that while most countries—Japan, 
India, Pakistan, Thailand, Korea and Nationalist China— 
have been given large U.S. dollar loans, the Philippines has 
financed most of its big development projects, including the 
Maria Critina and other power projects, out of its own 
dollar earnings. 


The D.S. Transit System, Inc., of Washington, D.C., 
offered to sell used streamlined buses and streetcars to the 
Philippines. The buses and cars are in first rate condition 
and would be completely overhauled before delivery. The 
transit company has offered assistance in getting an Export- 
Import Bank loan to facilitate the purchase. 


Officials of the proposed P4,000,000 Republic Glass 
Corporation announce that construction of the plant beside 
the Pasig River in Pateros, Rizal, will start next month. 
Arthur Schmid, a U.S. glass eonsultant who assisted in set- 
ting up the San Miguel Glass Factory in 1948, will be 
in charge of construction. The firm will begin the produc- 
tion of cathedral or art glass within six months, and of drawn 
sheet and plate glass within a year. 

Philippine foreign trade hit an all-time high in 1956 
with a value of P1,915 million. Owing to a general ex- 
pansion of economic activity throughout the world and 
liberal dollar allocations for producers’ goods, there was a 
substantial growth in domestic production, resulting in re- 
cord exports valued at P902 million against P801 million in 
1955. On the other hand, imports declined 7.5 per cent to 
a total of P1,013 million in 1956 as compared to P1,095 
million in 1955. 


Significant changes in the pattern of exports were 
noted. Although the export trade has continued as in past 
years to be mainly raw materials, there have been some 
shifts in positions of major dollar earners. With the rise 
of extractive industries like mining and forestry, minerals 
and logs and lumber rose to higher positions in the export 
list. The over-all gain made by the export trade was sub- 
stantial. Its commodity pattern exhibited a tendency to 
concentrate more heavily than in the immediate past on raw 
materials or those subjected to only slight processing before 
export. This was especially true of the product of extrac- 
tive industries (forestry and mining) which have risen with 
remarkable rapidity over the past few years in response to 
the requirements of Japanese industry. These products— 
minerals and metals, and logs and lumber—accounted for a 
somewhat greater share of total exports than in the past: 
23 per cent in 1956 as against 20.5 per cent in 1955. 


Regarded by commodity group, the main exports re- 
mained unchanged from the previous year but minerals and 
metals replaced logs and lumber in third rank (below coconuts 
and coconut preparations and sugar and related products). 
These groups attained post-war peaks, as did also tobacco 
and manufactures, which were boosted by increases in leaf 
tobacco and scrap, stripped and filler tobacco and cigar 
ends; and wood, bamboo, rattan, reeds and manufactures, 
due to a rise in plywood and veneer. 


The largest absolute increases were registered by 
coconuts and coconut preparations with P47 million; 
minerals and metals with P29.3 million; fibers and manu- 
factures with P16.1 million; and logs and lumber with P14.6 
million. These figures represented varying percentage 
gains: 36.2 for minerals and metals, 26.3 for fibers and 
manufactures, 17.5 for logs and lumber, and 15.4 for coco- 
nuts and coconut preparations. 
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The ten principal domestic exports remained the same 
as in 1955, but chromite ore displaced desiccated coconut 
from sixth place, and copper concentrates displaced canned 
pineapple from ninth. All the major exports made a good 
showing in 1956. 


Ang Tibay, leading Philippine shoe manufacturing con- 
cern, has been given a contract by the U.S. Southern Air 
Material Area, Pacific, to supply safety shoes with steel 
toe caps for personnel at Clark Air Force Base who are 
engaged in warehousing, ammunition handling, aircraft 
and vehicle maintenance, and other operations that are 
hazardous to the feet. The shoe concern won the contract 
on samples which passed rigid safety requirements set up by 
the command. 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation formed an inter- 
national corporation which will be especially geared to meet 
the economic needs of Japan, the Philippines and other 
Asian areas by production or distribution within the area 
of essential goods. The new corporation will produce and 
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The Building Boom—The newly completed US Consu- 
late building on Garden Road is one of few buildings here 
which were not designed by a local architectural firm; the 
Consulate employed architects from US. The building is ex- 
tensive and at present adequate to accommodate the large 
number of Consular staff members. All US official agencies 
in Hongkong will now be centralised in this fine edifice which 
is located in the immediate vicinity of the HK Government 
offices and Government House. There are many new build- 
ing features in the US Consulate which deserve to be studied 
and copied. The grounds of the Consulate are spacious and 
ample car parking space has been provided. 


New Building plans announced recently by various real 
estate companies include four 7-storey and one 6-storey 
houses on Portland: Street and a 17-storey ($3.8 million) 
structure at the corner of Nathan Road and Jordan Road. 
Among construction works now underway are an 8-storey 
building costing more than $1.5 million on the site formerly 
occupied by Grand Theatre on Queen’s Road East, Wanchai, 
an 11-storey “Percival House” next to Lee Theatre, and a 
10-storey block at the corner of Nathan Road and Nanking 
Road. The building in Wanchai will be completed before 
year-end and will have a theatre, restaurants, dance halls 
and a roof garden plus garages for about 80 cars behind 
the building. The 1,500-seat theatre will be equipped with 
a revolving stage for both cinema and stage performances. 
“Percival House” already has been sold in advance at prices 
from $20,000 up per flat. The building at the corner of 
Nanking and Nathan roads will cost over $1 million and 
will have shops on ground and Ist floors, office accommoda- 
tions on 2nd, and apartments from 4th floor up; three lifts 
will service the whole building. 


Demand for lifts now exceeds the supply; leading lift 
import agents such as British General Electric, Dodwell, 
Jardine (representing here, Schindlers—the world famous 
elevator manufacturer of Switzerland), and the lift manu- 
facturer of Otis Company are enjoying very good business; 
many buyers have to wait a year to get their orders exe- 
cuted. 
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distribute for Asian consumption a series of products rang- 
ing from Squibb medicinals and pharmaceuticals to Mathie- 
son industrial and agricultural chemicals, Winchester sport- 
ing arms and ammunition, non-ferrous metals, and cellophane 
and paper packaging products. Present manufacturing 
operations are located in Manila and Barola, India, but dis- 
tribution centers will include a long list of other Asian and 
African cities. The corporation will also sponsor technical 
and medical research in Asian centers, 


The Far East Motor Corporation will assemble and dis- 
tribute diesel trucks and parts. The truck chassis and motors 
will be used primarily for buses. These truck assemblies 
will be imported under Japanese reparations. 


The Westinghouse air conditioners now being made in 
the Philippines are of the one-horsepower type and are 
being manufactured by Radiowealth, Inc., prominent local 
electronics and machinery firm. The grant of the manufac- 
turing franchise was recommended by Macondray and Co., 
Philippine distributors of Westinghouse appliances. 


NOTES AND REPORTS 


The Royal Interocean Lines, principal Netherlands ship- 
ping organisation in the- Far East, with headoffice in Hong- 
kong, are going to construct a 6-storey office-cum-godown 
building in the up-and-coming North Point district (in Java 
Road). The cost of land and building will be $5 million. 
The business community here has received the news of R.I.L. 
building of its new operational headquarters with greatest 
satisfaction and the hope is generally expressed that more 
Netherlands enterprises will follow the lead of R.IL.L. in 
expanding their scope of business. R.I.L. have been known 
before the war as the Java-China-Japan Line and have al- 
ways been one of the principal shipping lines in East and 
Southeast Asia. The building will provide 40,000 square 
feet of godown space including a cold storage, and 36,000 
square feet of office space. The head office staff of about 
250 people will move into the new building. Its Hongkong 
and China branch office in the King’s Building will remain. 
The building, designed in the architectural] firm of Palmer 
and Turner, will be air-conditioned throughout and there 
will be a 60-foot concrete pier on the water front. 


The suburb of Shaukiwan, formerly a fishing village and 
known mdinly for the quarters provided there for the workers 
of the great Taikoo dockyards (owned by Butterfield & 
Swire), has now been fully engulfed by the building con- 
struction fever. All over that suburb houses are going up 
and many new structures have been erected in the recent 
past. Multi-storey flats of the lower and medium income 
brackets variety are being rushed. The whole place is chang- 
ing and the old character of the village which was named 
after the curious shape of the bay where it is located (a 
Chinese kitchen utensil: made of bamboo) is being lost and 
those with nostalgic feelings may deplore it. But that is 
the ‘price of progress’. The population in Shaukiwan is, as 
was to be expected, also rising fast, both from natural and 
from immigration increases. Housing, in spite of the rapid 
development, remains stil] very short, and squatters and 
squalor are everywhere off the main road. 


The building boom has remained the talk of the town 
and the surprise of overseas visitors. The hundreds of new 
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flats, mansions, villas, office blocks etc. reveal the financial 
solidity of Hongkong, the affluence of its residents, the con- 
fidence in the future on the part of the owners—almost all 
being local or overseas Chinese. That misery and poverty 
lurks everywhere is true of this as of every other big city. 
But the wealth and ostentation are more impressive than 
in other East Asian cities with the exception of Japan’s 
(which country is better compared with European countries 
than with Asian). As builders are more ambitious and wish 
to compete with each other not only as regards height of 
building but also materials and design, the local architect 
finds growing appreciation and higher remuneration. So 
far no original design has been produced here but good 
copies of Western European office, hospital, apartment 
buildings have been successfully attempted and the School 
of Architecture of Hongkong University is turning out an 
annually increasing number of more or less talented budding 
architects. What has been achieved abroad is eagerly studied 
for possible application here. Private residences, country 
villas, large apartment blocks, churches, theatres and school 
buildings show at times some originality but construction 
materials and methods are still lacking in many ways. Glass 
is much less used than in contemporary building elsewhere; 
ferro-concrete is not always of the highest specification. 
The steel-frame structure with concrete cover and archi- 
tectural cement, so popular now abroad, has been found too 
expensive and only a few office buildings have been erected 
here in this manner. 


Architects are a highly respected profession but there 
are too few of them here. They are very practical minded 
people, more inclined to do their job like construction en- 
gineers, forgetting about what is often described as “the 
architects’ mission in our time” and about creating new 
styles or utilising and blending new materials. Keen copy- 
ing is still the fashion here. The very prosaic house and 
office and factory owners cannot be made to appreciate the 
extremes of functionalism or other architectural avant-garde 
ideas of a Le Corbusier, Gropius, Niemeyer or Mies van der 
Rohe. What has been done in recent years in progress- 
enamoured Japan—where a Kenzo Tange is almost wor- 
shipped and where about 90,000 architects are recorded as 
registered—-has not escaped notice here but there seems to 
be little enthusiasm to follow in the steps of our Japanese 
brethren. They resemble so much the Teutonic idealists, 
with their metaphysical speculations finding form in ferro- 
concrete shapes, that local Chinese real estate dealers or 
financiers—the mainstay of builders—can only stare in blank 
disbelief. 


Tourist Association—Hotel and restaurant managers, 
travel agents, shop owners, carriers and most businessmen 
in HK hailed Government’s decision to form a HK Tourist 
Association as “a big step forward in bringing HK’s tourist 
trade in line with other countries.” A Bill was introduced 
on June 5th at Legislative Council meeting to provide for 
the establishment of the Association and for its constitution 
and management. For the first three years, the Board of 
Management, to be appointed by the Governor, will have 
the entire control of the Association. One of the functions 
of this initial board is to make recommendations, not later 
‘than 2 years after its inauguration, as to the best method 
of introducing a more directly representational element into 
the Board; it will ultimately become a cooperative body to 
work for the genera] promotion and development of the 
tourist industry. The Association, with official status (al- 
though not with official powers) during the first 3 years 
will be in a position to use its prestige to exert a moral and 
practical force against abuses and in favour of proper 
standards of conduct and its voice and advice will be an 
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effective force in inducing Government to take any com- 
pulsive action which might be necessary. 


Now that this Association will be formed, it is time 
for local investors to provide more hotel accommodation. 
The Association will have much to do; tourist guides should 
be registered and given proper identification, touts should 
be eliminated, hotel accommodation and charges should be 
rated by experts, retail shops catering to tourists should be 
put under some sort of control to assure fair dealings, pro- 
motion work should be carried out to present HK to the 
world, and hundreds of other things to be done requiring a 
lot of thought and administration. In addition to Govern- 
ment efforts, private enterprise should become more daring. 
What has happened to that Shatin project which was to pro- 
vide ‘all-inclusive’ public recreation and entertainment said 
to be designed for year round activities for young and old? 
The Urban Council could also cooperate by improving the 
beaches. 


Soft Drinks—Another American soft drink, Pepsi-Cola, 
has been introduced to local residents. The bottler is the 
HK Soya Bean Products Company in Aberdeen which at 
present is bottling about 6,000 cases per day; production 
capacity is 12,000 cases. According to Henry Winter, Presi- 
dent of the Pepsi-Cola International, there are more than 
240 Pepsi-Cola bottling plants serving more than 75 coun- 
tries outside US today. Five years ago, Bireley’s, Watson’s 
and On Lok’s aerated waters and Coca-Cola and Green-Spot 
met local demand for soft drinks. A little over three years 
ago the “Schweppes’’, brought here by Swire and Maclaine, 
was well received. About a year ago the American: ‘“7-Ups” 
made a very successful entry. In spite of the increased 
competition, Watson and Company reported that in 1956, 
the gross profit from aerated water operations increased 
over 1955. However, competition is getting more intense 
this year. 


Grantham Hospital—The 540-bed, $54 million Grantham 
Hospital standing 105 feet above sea level near Aberdeen 
was opened by the Governor, Sir Alexander Grantham, last 
week. It is HK’s largest tuberculosis hospital. The main 
hospital building has: 8 floors and the administration block, 
4 storeys. Government provided the Anti-Tuberculosis As- 
sociation with the site for the hospital and the whole of the 
capital cost; $1.5 million by way «* a grant and $3.75 m 
as an interest-free loan repayable after three years by 27 
annual instalments. The hospital with 540 beds is almost 
as large as Queen Mary Hospital. The staff comprises 400 
and the annual wage bill will be $13 million. The HK Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association which has undertaken the work of 
building and running the hospital deserves praise and sup- 
port. 


Buses and Locomotives—The Kowloon Motor Bus Com- 
pany ordered 100 single decker buses from UK costing about 
£300,000. The first 10 buses will be in service by Septem- 
ber and it is expected that all the 100 vehicles will be on 
the road by Christmas. These new buses will have uphol- 
stery instead of wooden seats thus providing more comfort. 
The Company will win more applause if their drivers and 
conductors are more considerate. 


Two 75-ton diesel locomotives ordered by the Kowloon- 
Canton Railway arrived last week from Australia. Costing 
more than $1 million each, they are of 1,310 horse power, 
185 h.p. more than the two similar locomotives now in ser- 
vice. Another one will arrive from Australia in August and 
the five diesel locomotives will eventually replace the 
original fleet of 12 steam locomotives, 6 of which have already 
been decommissioned. During ithe first three months this 
year, the British section of the Railway carried 58.2 million 
kilos of cargo (5.7 million kilos upward and 47.5 m kilos 
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There is still 
An application 


d early this year; however, it is doubtful whether 


such an area can be found because Tsun Wan is approaching 


Development Plans—Government is considering to allo- 
was receive 


eate 1,500,000 square feet of land on north-east part of 


no news on the resumption of through traffic between Kow- 
Lantao island for industrial development. 


loon and Canton. 
for 1,000,000 square feet of industrial land at Tsun Wan 


downward); passenger traffic was upward 715,140, down- 


ward 697,496 and concession tickets 36,032. 


The conversion to light industrial use 


of some seven acres of swamp at Castle Peak will help to 


relieve land shortage as well as to provide much-needed em- 
ployment for the residents of that area. 


industrial saturation. 


In Tsun Wan, three sites have been reserved for build- 


A 
tentative layout plan has been prepared by Government for 


low-cost flats by the Hongkong Housing Society. 


ing 


The development project will cost 


the reclamation area at San Shing Hui, on the east shore 


of Castle Peak Bay. 


In Kai Tak area, Govern- 


At Yuen Long, 22,231 square feet of land 
ment’s existing development plans include the Wong Tai Sin 


along Fau Choi Street will be converted for the construction 
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Preliminary plans for the development of a new town 
in Taipo will be drafted by more than 8 specialists and 70 
The planners will be guided by three main principles: ruth- 
less economy, imaginative realism, and welfare of the people. 


of Kai Tak, a resettlement estate near Kun Tong and another 
students of Hongkong University as part of their training. 


Resettlement Estate, a Housing Authority Estate north-east 
in the “Jordan” valley near Ngau Tau Kok. 
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FINANCE & 


INVESTMENTS 


Utility Companies 


For conservatively minded investors American utilities 
are specially recommended. These are characterized by 
stability, combined with a fair amount of dividend; in the 
majority of instances investors can look forward to growth, 
but such appreciation is slow, as a rule, especially when 
compared with possibilities in the field of industrial stocks. 
However, utility shares will not join the sharp declines 
which one sometimes observes in the category of industrials. 


Under utilities one commonly understands: (a) tele- 
phones; (b) telegraphs; (c) electric power; (d) gas; (e) 
water. Amongst these groups telegraphs are the least stable 
and should therefore be considered for risk accounts only. 
All the telegraph business within the United States is con- 
trolled by Western Union Co. whose shares are subject to 
violent fluctuations. 


American Tel. & Tel. with assets of 20.3 billion dollars 
is the largest private utility concern in the world. It is re- 
sponsible for about 85% of the American telephone net, 
and its annual revenues aggregate 5.8 billion dollars. Its 
turnover is about three quarters as large as the huge pri- 
vate electric utility industry in U.S.A. The Bell system, 
which embodies American Tel. and Tel., is an empire in 
itself, and American Tel. & Tel. has investments in Western 
Electric Co., in Bell Laboratories, etc. of about $750 
million. 


In 1956 American Tel. & Tel. had net operating re- 
venues resulting in net earnings per share of $12.02; divi- 
dend paid was $2.25 quarterly, or $9 per annum; at the 
market price of 1774 (on April 16) this works out at 5.1%. 
It is noteworthy that the concern has been paying the same 
dividend of $9 per year since 1922. 


The Bell system has a special cable across the Atlantic 
to Great Britain (operated in conjunction with the British 
& Canadian Communication systems); furthermore it has 
a direct cable to Alaska, and another one to Hawaii. In 
order to reduce expenditure, the Bell system has had about 
90% of its apparatus altered for dialling, also for long dis- 
tance conversations. 


In 1956 as many as 3,250,000 new telephones were 
added by Tel. & Tel. in America, and even more than this 
quantity will be installed in 1957. To meet such demand 
from the public, the company had to spend $2.2 billion in 
1956 for new equipment and is calculating on spending 2.5 
billion of new money this year. At the close of 1956 Ameri- 
can Tel. & Tel. had a long-term debt of $4,346 million, 
while the number of common shares then outstanding was 
62,893,889. Retained earnings (undistributed profits) at 
the close of 1956 amounted to $21 per share, and to all 
appearances the company wants to enlarge this ratio before 
considering an increase in the dividend rate. The rela- 
tionship between market price and net earnings stands at 
14.7, a figure which is very reasonable. American Tel. & 
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Tel. is a classic security, and in spite of its high market 
value, it has more than 1,500,000 stockholders. 


Natural Gas (Transmission and Producing): The follow- 
ing is a list of some of America’s producers of natural gas, 
or transmitters through pipe lines. All the companies 
enumerated here are of high investment value, tending to 
gradual growth. Their average ration between price and 
annual earnings approximates 144. 


Annual 
earnings Indic. 

Name of Co. Current price per share Dividend Yield % 
El Paso Natural Gas -_------ $3712 $2.12 $1.30 3.5 
Mississipi River Fuel -------- 35 2.17 1.60 46 
Northern Natural Gas __--_- 58 3.717 2.60 4.5 
Southern Natural Gas ----. 42 3.56 2.00 4.8 
Tennesee Gas Transmission - 37 1.93 1.40 3.8 
American Natural Gas -___- 61 4.34 2.60 43 
Columbia Gas System -_---- 17 1.44 1.00 5.9 
Paeeific’’ Lighting: \=* >... 39 2.84 2.00 5.1 
United Gas Corporation -___ 344% 2.28 1.50 4.3 
Washington Gas Light -_-_-_ 38 3.04 2.00 5.3 


All the foregoing are quoted on the New York Stock 


Exchange except Tennesee Gas Transmission, which is 
listed over-the-counter. This concern, by the way, is de- 
veloping rapidly and has an excellent future. To supply 


estimates as to the revenues per year, the following figures 
are cited: American Natural Gas, $700,000,000; El Paso 
Natural Gas, about $250,000,000; Northern Natural Gas, 
$125,000,000; Pacific Lighting Corp., $250,000,000; Southern 
Natural Gas, $85,000,000; Tennesee Gas Transmission, 
$300,000,000; Columbia Gas System, $360,000,000; United 
Gas, $280,000,000. 


Electric Power. In certain instances (e.g. Los Angeles) 
electric power and water are supplied by the same company. 
Considering that the economic life in the United States is 
growing rapidly, prospects for electricity are excellent, 
particularly in the industrial field. The following partial 
list deals with some of the American electricity stocks, all 
of which are listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 


Earnings 
Name Current Price per share Dividend Yield % 
Baltimore Gas & Electric -_-_ $34 $2.32 $1.80 5.3 
Central Illinois Light -----___ 5545 3.86 2.60 4.7 
Cleveland Electric Illumin. -- 39 2.60 1,60 41 
Commonwealth Edison ------ 40 2.72 2.00 5.0 
Consolidated Edison, N. York 441% 3.20 2.40 5.2 
Detroit Edison ............. 3915 2.44 2.00 5.1 
Duquesne Light -------------_ 37 2.44 2.00 5.1 
Niagara Mohawk Power -___- 31 2.13 1.80 5.8 
Pacific Gas & Electric __-___.___ 48 3.37 2.40 49 
Southern Calif. Edison --____ 4915 3.46 2.40 49 
Wisconsin Electric Power --_ 321% 2.27 1.60 5.0 


Commonwealth Edison has gross revenues of about 
$380,000,000 a year; Consolidated Edison (serving New 
York City), $530,000,000; Detroit Edison about $250,000,- 
000; Duquesne Light (Pitisburgh) about $100,000,000; 
Pacific Gas & Electric, about $1,800,000,000. 
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RUBBER IN INDONESIA 


The Rubber Study Group meeting in 
Indonesia in June is one of the most 
potentially important to the United 
States rubber industry, the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the in- 
ternational rubber world which has oc- 
eurred in the 13 year history of the 
Group. Indonesia at the moment stands 
at a series of crossroads. Politically, 
in its overseas policy, it must make 
momentous decisions in the coming 
months as to whether to collaborate 
more closely with the western world, 
to increase its ties with Russia and 
Red China or to continue to follow the 
lead of India in evolving a neutral 
Asian-African block of nations. 


Politically, internally, Indonesia has 
just gone through a series of revolts in 
major sections of the archipelago of a 
size and extent which would have 
brought chaos to almost any other 
country. Internally, the question of 
the extent of the influence of the Com- 
munist Party in the future of the 
Government of Indonesia is yet to be 
resolved. Whether or not President 
Sukarno can carry out his personal 
scheme of government successfully and 
can command the support of the best 
administrative brains among the Mos- 
lem parties is an open question. Who 
will be the real leaders of the Indo- 
nesia of the 1960’s is yet to be deter- 
mined. In the next two years whe- 
ther the Government veers to the right 
or to the left in internal administration 
can mean a great deal to the Indonesian 
rubber producing industry and to rub- 
ber manufacturers everywhere. 


Economically, Indonesia is at a real 
crossroad. Whether she plans to make 
conditions more favorable to western 
capital from a long range investment 
standpoint, whether she hopes to de- 
velop trade relationships more active- 
ly with the Western world than with 
Communist countries, whether she in- 
tends to stamp out corruption vigorous- 
ly and build a sound internal economy 
on a free enterprise versus a nationali- 
zation basis—these are all questions the 
answers to which will begin to appear in 
the coming months. 

Indonesia’s rubber industry itself is 
at a direct crossroad. How much faith 
the Government places in the future of 
natural rubber will determine the de- 
gree to which encouragement is given 
to native rubber replanting, to increas- 
ing yields by a soundly conceived 
Government program in the smallholder 
areas and to making more attractive 
to private capital investment in large 
scale estate replanting. 

For all these reasons the Indonesian 
Rubber Study Group deserves to be 
well supported by a strong United 
States industry delegation. Although 
recent Study Group meetings have 
been held in Liberia and Ceylon, this 
is the first Study Group meeting held 
in the immediate area of Indonesia and 
Malaya, from which the bulk of the 
natural rubber comes, 


It should be remembered, also, that 
in the early fall of 1957, Malaya will be- 
come an independent country and the 
views of the Malayan delegation about 
the future of rubber from that area 
after independence should be of very 
real significance. It is to be hoped that 
most of the officials and industry leaders 
from the United States delegation will 
be able to visit with industry leaders in 
Malaya en route to or from the Indo- 
nesian meeting. 

The basic purpose of the Study Group 
is for producers and consumers to 
understand each other’s problems better 
and to figure out ways and means for 
healthy rubber producing industries to 
effectively serve consuming countries 
in a way which will ensure a growing 
market for all rubbers. Certainly no 
Study Group meeting to date will have 
so good an opportunity to accomplish 
this purpose as one held in the heart 
of the natural rubber producing area 
at so critical a time in the economic 
and political development of that part 
of the world. It is to be hoped that 
the leaders of the manufacturing and 
trading organizations in rubber in this 
country will give a high priority of 
manpower and attention to this im- 
portant gathering. 

One disturbing factor overhangs the 
agenda of this meeting, however, and 
this is the inclusion of study of a 
possible commodity agreement as a 
subject for discussion. The real op- 
portunities for increased understanding 
between producers and consumers de- 
scribed above can be torpedoed by the 
inclusion of this shop-worn campaign 
at this time. The opposition of both 
United States Government and industry 
leaders to an international rubber 
agreement is too well known to de- 
tail, and this is not the time to divide 
Rubber Study Group delegates with an 
obviously impossible issue on which to 
secure agreement. It is far wiser to 
concentrate on an exchange of facts, 
and a better understanding of the 
problems of both producing and con- 
suming areas, than to try to resurrect 
an idea which is simply not acceptable 
to a vast majority of consumers and a 
substantial proportion of the produc- 
ing industry. With this item on the 
agenda, the Indonesian meeting can 
become just another debating society 
session, With it off the agenda—or 
speedily declared out-of-bounds for dis- 
cussion—the Indonesian meeting can 
expect solid accomplishment in increas- 


ing cooperation between the people 
who make and the people who use 
rubber. 
HK EXCHANGE MARKETS 
U.S.$ 
T.T. T.T. Notes Notes 
June High Low High Low 
10 Hro' tii day 
11 $6254 624 623 621% 
12 62144 620 61944 61734 
13 62034 619% 61946 61714 
61944 618% 61634 


Holiday 
D.D. rates: High 624 Low 617%. 
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Trading totals: T.T. US$1,690,000; 
Notes cash US$315,000, forward US$ 
1,790,000; D.D. US$260,000. The 
market was weak on higher cross rates 
in New York; Pound Sterling firmer 
on UK’s relaxation of China embargo. 
In the T.T. sector, general selling con- 
tinued; there was only limited demand 
from gold importers. In the Notes 
market supply exceeded demand; 
speculative selling was evident. In- 
terest for change over favoured buyers 
and aggregated $1.22 per US$1,000. 
Speculative positions averaged US$2s 
million per day. In the D.D. sector, 
market was very quiet. 


Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: Philippines 1.75—1.73, Japan 
0.014875—0.0148, Malaya 1.876, Viet- 
nam 0.06451, Laos 0.054, Cambodia 
0.072, Thailand 0.2898—0.2881. Sales: 
Pesos 240,000, Yen 98 million, Malayan 
$240,000, Piastre 8 million, Kip 3 mil- 
lion, Rial 4 million, and Baht 2 million. 
Market was very quiet. Chinese Ex- 
change: People’s Yuan notes quoted 
HK$1.45 per Yuan. Taiwan Dollar notes 
quoted HK$0.173—0.17 per Dollar, and 
remittances 0.169—0.163. 


Bank Notes: Highest and lowest 
rates per foreign currency unit in HK$: 
England 16.80—16.74, Scotland and 
Ireland 14.00, Australia 12.50, New 
Zealand 15.35—15.30, Egypt 11.00, 
East Africa 15.40, West Africa 13.50, 
South Africa 16.50—16.48, Jamaica 
14.00, Fiji 10.00, Malta 12.00, India 
1.192—1.191, Pakistan 0.86, Ceylon 
0.995, Burma 0.53, Malaya 1.839— 
1.835, Canada 6.51—6.45, Cuba 5.50, 
Argentina 0.135, Brazil 0.075, Philip- 
pines 1.755—1.75, Switzerland 1.43, 
West Germany 1.43, Italy 0.00935, 
Belgium 0.115, Sweden 1.02, Norway 
0.72, Denmark 0.77, Netherlands 1.54, 
France 0.0149—0.0147, Vietnam 0.07, 
Laos 0.054, Cambodia 0.0725—0.071, 
North Borneo 1.60, Indonesia 0.134— 


0.182, Thailand 0.282—0.28, Macau 
1.01, Japan 0.0153—0.0152. 
Gold Market 

June High .945 Low .945 Macau .99 
10 Holiday 
11 $272%4 271% High 28134 
12 270% 26915 
13 27042 26934 
14 270% 269 280 Low 
15 Holiday 

Opening and closing prices were 
2723 and 2694; highest and _ lowest 


2723 and 269. The market was weak 
in line with US$ exchange, and. rates 
dropped over one per cent. There was 
no interest for change over. Trad- 
ings averaged 7,500 taels per day and 
totalled 30,000 taels for the week, in 
which 12,900 taels were cash dealings 
(1,400 listed and 11,500 arranged). 
Speculative positions averaged 17,000 
taels per day. Imports from Macau 
totalled 11,000 taels; 35,200 fine ounces 
reached there in the week. Exports 
amounted to 9,500 taels (6,000 to 
Singapore, 2,000 to Rangoon, 1,000 to 
Vietnam, and 500 to Korea). Recent- 
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ly, illicit exports of gold to Canton 
averaged over 1,000 taels a week. A 
smuggler gets 180 Yuan for each tael 
of .99 fine and when the money is 
transferred to HK through black mar- 
ket operators the proceeds here total 
$350 per tael which is about $70 over 
the market price. There are many 
anxious buyers not only in Canton but 
also in Shanghai and elsewhere. Dif- 
ferences paid for local and Macau .99 
fine were HK$13.20 and 12.50—12.00 
respectively per tael of .945 fine. Cross 
rates were US$37.74—87.72 per fine 
ounce; 17,600 fine ounces were con- 
tracted at 37.73 cif Macau. US double 
eagle old and new coins quoted HK$278 
—274 and 236—233 respectively per 
coin, English Sovereigns HK$60 _ per 
coin, and Mexican gold coins HK$288 
—285 per coin. Silver Market: 600 
taels of bar silver traded at $5.90 per 
tael; 500 dollar coins at $3.80 per coin. 
Twenty-cent silver coins quoted $2.90 
per five coins. 


HK SHARE MARKET 


The market was very steady last 
week with interest covering most popu- 
lar items. Textiles and Nanyangs con- 
tinued to advance under strong demand. 
Investors were convinced that steady 
exports of cotton yarn and cloth this 
year would increase the earning of local 
mills; even without any increase in divi- 
dends, annual yields are already above 
10% at present. Nanyangs have ex- 
ceeded the 1956 highest of 7.80 but 
still lower than the 1957 pre-dividend 
high of 8.55; further hike is likely if no 
profit-taking sets in. 


Wheelocks and Telephone continued 
to advance; light scale profit-taking 
forced closing rates a little lower than 
the week’s highest. Electrics, Lights 
and Amal. Rubbers registered slight 
gains on steady demand. Lands and 
Docks retained firm prices of 36 and 44 
respectively throughout the week under 
strong demand. Cement, Watsons, 
Realties and Providents fluctuated 
slightly in mid-week but closed firm. 
Star Ferries had buyers’ increasing 
offers from 131 to 132 but sellers in- 
sisted on 137; no transaction concluded. 
Investment company shares were quiet 
but quotations firm. 


Union Insurances remained firm at 90 
after fruitless efforts of buyers to force 
prices down to 89.50 during the pre- 
vious week, HK Banks lost another 
$10 but business was steady during the 
week; 91 shares changed hands at 1635. 
Wharves had 150 shares traded at 106 
after tugging between 110 s and 105 b. 
Yaumatis, Trams, Hotels and Dairy 
Farms were active throughout the week 
but profit-taking forced prices frac- 
tionally lower at the close. The under- 
tone was steady. 


Monday: holiday. Tuesday: steady; 
turnover $1,174,000. Wednesday: 
$628,000. Thursday: active; $897,000. 
Friday: fluctuations slight; $936,000. 


Dividend: The Ayer Tawah Rubber 
Plantation Company will pay an in- 
terim dividend of 10 cents per share 
for the year ending September 1957. 


A. R. Burkill & Sons (Hongkong) 
Ltd., the General Managers of -Amal- 
gamated Rubber Estates Limited, an- 
nounced that the Estates’ output of 
rubber for May amounted to 550,596 
lbs. 


Annual 
Share June 7 Last Week’s Rate Up & Down Dividend Yield* 
Highest Lowest Closing (%) 
HK Bank -----. 1645s 1635 1635 1635 —$10 $80 4.89 
Union Ins. ----- Sin 90 90 90 —$1 $3.40 3.78 
Lombard __------ 37n 39's 37 n 37n steady $2 5.41 
Wheelock --.... 7.85 7.95 7,85 7.85 firm 75¢ 9.55 
HK Wharf __--- 110 s 110 s 105 b 106 —$4 $6 5.66 
BE Dock = 43.75 44 44 44 +25¢ $2 4.55 
Provident -----. 13.30 13.40 13.30 b 13.40 s +10c $1 746 
HK Land 36 36 36 36 firm $3.50 9.72 
Realty 2. ....- 1.45 1.50 s 1.425 b 1.45 firm 15¢ 10.34 
Fistel SF" osha 15.60 15.60 15.40 15.50 —10c $1 6.45 
Trams wee en 23.30 23.30 23.20 23.20 —10e $1.70 7.33 
Star Ferry ae E85. 137 s 131 b 135 n’ steady $9 6.67 
Yaumati 104 104 103 103 —$1 $7.50 7.28 
Light 18.90 19 18.90 19 +10c $1.10 5.79 
Electric 30 30.25 29.90 30.25 +25¢ $2 6.61 
Telephone’ ___-__ 28.60 29 28.40 28.80 +20c $1.50 5.21 
Cement. | ........ 33 33 32.75 33 firm $4 12.12 
Dairy Farm -____ 14,90 14,80 14.70 14.70 —20¢ $1.63 11.09 
Watson Sets 11.80 11.80 11.70 11.80 firm $1 8.47 
Cangtaze 2.2. 6.40 6.50 s 6.30 b 6.40 s firm 70c 10.94 
1 Allied? Inv.) <2. 4.50 b 4.70 4.50b 4.70 +20c 25¢ 5.32 
HK & FE Inv. —_ 10.10b 10.30 b 10.30 b 10.30 b +20¢ 75¢ 7.28- 
Amal. Rubber —__ 1.50 1.55 1.50 1.55 +5ce 28c 18.06 
Texte ssscc 4.80 4.85 4.80 b 4.825 +24ec 50c 10.36 
Nanyang -_______ 8 8.10 8.05 8.10 +10c $1 12.35 


* Annual Yields are only ESTIMATES calculated with current X-All rates against 


last year’s dividends. 
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HONGKONG STOCK EXCHANGE 
{N MAY 


Trading during the first fortnight 
gave promise of a substantia] increase 
in the turnover but during the last two 
weeks the volume decreased without, 
however, any appreciable lowering of 
prices. Interest in Union Insurance 
shares was not maintained after the 
8rd week. With effect from 29th May, 
these shares were quoted in £1 units. 

Banks & Insurances: Demand for 
Hongkong Banks continued at slightly 
lower levels, and Unions were in de- 


mand until towards the end of the 
month. Investment Companies: De- 
mand for Allied Investors was not 


maintained, but a substantial quantity 
of Yangtszes were dealt in at slightly 
increased prices. Little interest was 
taken in Hongkong Far Easterns. 
Shipping: Wheelocks had a substan- 
tial number of shares changing hands 
but the price tapered off later in the 
month. Other shares in this section 
were inactive. Docks & Wharves: 
More activity was shown in Hongkong 
Docks and China Providents, the latter 
at improved rates. Hongkong & Kow- 
loon Wharf shares were dealt in at 
slightly higher rates. Lands & Hotels: 
Hongkong Hotels were traded in at ad- 
vanced prices and the demand for 
Hongkong Lands and Land Rights re- 
sulted in active trading without mate- 
ria] change in rates. A large number 
of Humphreys and Realties changed 
hands during the month. Public Utili- 
ties: Demand for China Lights slack- 
ened but a demand set in for Hongkong 
Electrics and Yaumati Ferries. Both 
Electric Companies’ shares registered 
gains. Greater interest was evinced in 
Hongkong Telephones resulting in a 
large number of shares changing hands 
at improved rates. Industrials: More 
interest was taken in Cements. Stores: 
Trading in this section showed an im- 
provement with Dairy Farms and Wat- 
sons in the lead. Miscellaneous: Busi- 
ness was negligible in this group, with 
small deals in Entertainments and In- 
ternational Films. Cottons: Nanyangs 
were in the lead in fairly active trading 
with small price gains. Textiles too 
were active. Rubbers: Amalgamated 
followed by Rubber Trusts were again 
in the lead, at rates influenced by the 
Raw Rubber price. 

Dividend announcements were made 
by Lombard Insurance, China Under- 
writers, Peak Tramways, Macao Elec- 
tric, Nanyang Cotton Mill, Shanghai 
Kelantan Rubber, and Sungala Rubber. 

Business in May: $18,332,959. Busi- 
ness in 1956: $211,002,275. Business 
during Jan-May 1957: $71,487,893. 
Business in May 1956: $12,812,597. 


BUSINESS DURING MAY 


Qty. of 
Shares 

H.K. Govt. Loan 
342% ,, (1934 & 1940) _.-.-._.-_ $2,000 
Sb% Fy M8) Se eee 9,000 
HE. Bank ==). .=..22 590 
Bank of East Asia 55 


Lombard Insurance 876 


June 20, 1957 


Qty. of 

Shares 

Union Insurance  <----.------------ 633 
» Sub-divided -_-----_ 220 
Allied Investor a 20,500 
ay ang ize Oiaes 2 aoe 25,650 
H.K. & Far East Inv. 1,800 
Asia Navigation Lise 2,000 
Wheelock Marden 155,094 
woart)Co), 95.225 3,100 
Cc. Provident Z 38,832 
ae eae COC ae seen 23,250 
Shanghai Dock 100 
‘HRA Mineo « -feescs2 15,000 
H.K. & S. Hotels 40,600 
eo and eee 22,267 
” (Rts.) 16,704 
Humphreys = 20,100 
Realty.» .- 157,500 
H.K. Tram es 47,979 
Peak Tram (F. Pd.) 100 
Site) Perey Fre be 200 
Yaumati Ferry -_-_ 7,676 
Aching. Light os.5 56,450 
” (Rts.) 1,440 
H.K. Electric 43,153 
Macao Electric 8,729 
Telephone ar 110,910 
Cement = _____. 31,475 
ope src. pees 125 
Amoy Canning) —______ 480 
Metal Industries 5,700 
Dairy Farm 50,182 
Watson =e 33,805 
Lane Crawford —____ 5,100 
Kwong Sang Hong 66 
China Entertainment 1,974 
Construction ________ 400 
Vibro Piling Boe Cee Sra 4,825 
LD i pl ee Sea ey 6,100 
exis? 9" oS 30,750 
Wariyang Mil | ce 51,700 

Rubber 

Amalgamated Rubber = -_----------- 186,380 
Ayer Tawah 2,551 
Rubber Trust 55,862 
S'hai Kelantan 18,000 


SINGAPORE SHARES 


Very active conditions prevailed dur- 
ing the week ended June 7, the bulk 
of the business being provided by In- 
dustrials. Prices moved within narrow 
limits, however, and where changes oc- 
curred, these were generally in favour 
of holders. Tin shares were irregular 
and inclined to ease at the close. Local 
Rubber shares were comparatively quiet 
but Sterling Rubbers continued to at- 
tract attention and a good volume of 
business written at advancing rates. The 
local Loan market was dull. 

Among Industrials, Fraser & Neave 
Ords. had a large turnover from $2.48 
to $2.45 to $2.48%, whilst the Prefer- 
ence made $4.05¢c.d. Gammon showed 
an improvement with sales between 
$2.12% and $2.15, but Henry Waugh 
were a shade easier being taken at 
$1.69 & $1.68. W. Hammer had large 
dealings at $2.07% & $2.07 and Hume 
Industries Ord. at A.5/9d at which 
more were wanted. Malayan Breweries 
were marketed at $3.12%x.d., Mc- 
Alisters at $3.45 to $3.47%c.c.i., and 
Metal Box from $1.92% to $1.93 clos- 
ing with buyers over at $1.94. Robin- 
son Ords. were dealt in at $1.80 
to $1.81%%, Sime Darby at $2.87% to 
$2.85c.c.i., Singapore Cold Storage at 
$1.87, Straits Times from $3.56 to 
$3.55 and Straits Steamship at $16.65. 
Straits Traders on a declining market 
changed hands in quantity from $2.47% 
down to $2.42%, but United Engineer 
Ords. registered an .improvement ad- 
vancing from $9.92 to $10.00. Business 


passed in Wearne Bros. from $3.10 
down to $3.05 closing with buyers over 
at the latter price and William Jacks at 
$2.40. 

In the Tin section Ampat came to 
business at 11/6 to 11/4%c.d., Austral 
Amalgamated at 24/- ¢.c.i., Ayer Hitam 
from 26/- to 26/8, Berjuntai at 15/1% 
and Gopeng Consolidated at 18/-c.c.r., 
c.d. Hong Fatt declined with sales from 
$1.25 to $1.22, also Idris Hydraulic 
from 13/- to 12/6 cum all. Kuala Kam- 
par had heavy sales from 45/- to 45/6 
to 45/- cum all, Lower Perak from 
17/9 down to 17/6c.d. and Meru from 
1/11 to 1/10, Petaling after improving 
from $3.05 to $3.07% eased later to 
$3.024%. Rantau were steady with 
business passing between $2.20 and 
$2.224, Sungei Way firmed from $1.61 to 
$1.65, Talam from $2.50 to $2.523 and 
Tongkah Harbour from 15/- to 15/3. 

Transactions in sterling rubbers in- 
clude Banteng Selangor from 39/- to 
38/-, Bertam Consolidated at 2/11, 
Bukit Mertajam at 1/8%, Bukit Sem- 
bawang at 3/5, Dennistown at 2/11 to 
2/10, Chulsa Selangor from 19/9 to 
20/- and Ledang Bahru which advanced 
rapidly with sales from 2/5% up to 
2/9, Malakoff came to business from 
13/6 up to 14/-, Rantanui from 4/10% 
to 5/-, Sandac at 2/6, Sungei Siput 
from 3/2 to 3/3 and Taiping at 1/6d. 


TRADE REPORTS 


The local commodity market was 
reasonably active during the past fort- 
night. Trading in China produce how- 
ever was handicapped by the limited 
quantity of popular items available 
here while demand from China and SE 
Asia for metals was still restricted to 
small quantities. Paper and pharma- 
ceuticals attracted many orders from 
Korea and SE Asia but interest was 
centred only on a few items. Indus- 
trial Chemicals improved but _ there 
were still more enquiries than orders 
from Taiwan and other buyers. Hong- 
kong manufactured cotton yarn and 
cloth were buoyant; Chinese and 
Japanese .cement continued to enjoy 
steady local and export demand; Tai- 
wan sugar remained steady in spite of 
continuous imports; Thai and Chinese 
rice retained normal local consump- 
tion; but wheat flour, both local and 
imported brands, declined slightly on 
account of marked-down cost. 

Freight Rates—The remaining 5% 
surcharge on freight for cargo to and 
from Europe (including UK) was re- 
moved on June 15. The 15% surcharge 
was introduced in November last year 
and reduced to 5% on May 1, 1957. 

China Trade Embargo—Development 
during the fortnight indicates that 
many CHINCOM countries «will follow 
UK’s lead to expand trade with China. 
On the other hand, increase in China’s 
purchases from UK may not be as im- 
pressive as many UK businessmen have 
expected. UK’s trade with China in 
the first 4 months this year amounted 
to £7.26 million of which £4.65 m 
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represented imports from China and 
£2.61 m exports and re-exports to 
China consisting chiefly of chemicals, 
iron and steel, machinery and equip- 
ment, wooltops. According to China 
trade experts in UK, the relaxation of 
embargo can increase UK exports to 
China by 400%. A mission of British 
businessmen is now planning to visit 
China to expand Anglo-Chinese trade. 


Following UK’s lead, Netherlands, 
Denmark, Belgium and Luxembourg 
announced their decision to ease trade 
restrictions on China. West Germany 
and France wanted to preserve a unifi- 
ed Allied trade policy towards Peking 
while Norway and Portugal decided to 
follow UK’s move. Japan was plan- 
ning to make a new proposal on relaxa- 
tion of trade controls towards China, 
a compromise between UK stand and 
US attitude, in an effort to gain a 
unified policy by all the interested 
countries. Countries in SE Asia, with 
the exceptions of Taiwan, South Korea 
and Philippines, are all anxious to do 
more trade with China; they have been 
doing it since last year anyway. In 
Washington, President Eisenhower was 
sympathetic with UK’s move but ac- 
cording to Mr. Dulles, Mr. Eisenhower 
did not favour total abolition of the 
differential between trade with USSR 
and that with China. Talks among US 
and its allies are continuing; US now 
seeks agreement on the maintenance 
of a special quota for China, as dis- 
tinguished from USSR and he~ Euro- 
pean satellites, 


In Peking, Communist officials did 
not share the anxiety of UK business- 
men; a spokesman of the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade stated, “We are study- 
ing the list of commcdities which Bri- 
tain will export to see what she can 
actually supply,’ and added that it 
was regrettable that the embargo had 
hot been lifted entirely! There were 
many reports from Peking indicating 
that China can now meet 60% of. her 
own needs in machinery and _ factory 
equipment, that emphasis this year and 
in the second 5-year plan will be on 
agriculture and lignt industry, that 
most projects in the second 5-year plan 
will be designed by Chinese experts 
with the aim of providing at least two- 
thirds of the equipment from Chinese 
factories, and that China had arranged 
her programme of imports and exports 
for 1957/58 before the British decision 
of relaxing the export embargo. These 
factors when put together with sharp 
reductions in exports of edible oils and 
other commodities do not form an en- 
couraging picture of Sino-British trade. 
However, Peking will be politically 
foolish not to encourage other Chincom 
countries to follow UK’s lead by in- 
creasing her purchase from UK; fur- 
thermore, Peking has adequate sterling 
reserve at present to buy essential sup- 
plies from UK. One thing is certain, 
Spe offers from Peking will be very 
ow. 


HK/China Trade—There were more 
orderg from China during the fortnight 
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for metals, pharmaceuticals and other 
essential supplies. The improvement 
in demand was not brought about by 
the relaxation of embargo on China 
but on account of the fact that prices 
here were mostly below new indents. 
To the local market, China sent heavy 
consignments of foodstuffs but only 
small quantities of beans and _ other 
popular staples, 


HK/Japan Trade—20 steamers 
brought here over 10,000 tons of ce- 
ment, paper, electric appliances, sun- 
dries, textiles and other consumer 
goods from Japan. Dealers here re- 
cently curtailed indents from Japan 
because many Japanese products had 
become too expensive. Exports total- 
led about 4,000 tons consisting chiefly 
of scrap iron, woodoil, beans and oil 
seeds. There were only a few new 
orders for scrap iron during the fort- 
night. Demand for China produce 
improved but purchases from _ here 
Fandicapped by supply shortage. 


HK/UK and HK/Europe Trade— 
Imports from Europe and UK remained 
heavy but consignments of metals were 
much less than previous month. Prin- 
cipal imports included automobiles, 
woollen textiles, wine and provisions, 
paper, plastic moulding compound, 
radio set, pharmaceuticals and chemi- 
cals. In exports, HK manufactured 
goods constituted the major portion of 
the tonnage. UK shirt manufacture:s 
were attempting to check the increas- 
ing. imports of cheap shirts from HK. 
Demand from UK and Europe for China 
produce improved but most transac- 
tions covered forward direct shipments 
from China to Europe. UK and Euro- 
pean agents here were anxious to offer 
supplies and equipment to China; Pe- 
king, Tientsin, Shanghai and Canton 
had been making many enquiries but 
buying very little through these agents. 


HK/US Trade—A number of Ameri- 
can industrialists, too, were concerned 
over the ‘rapid increase of shirt ship- 
ments from HK.’ During the first 5 
months this year HK exported 91,000 
dozen shirts valued at US$3.6 million 
to US; figures for the whole year of 
1956 were 37,500 dozen and $1.3 m. 
For many years, HK imported substan- 
tially more shirts from US than ex- 
ported this item to that market, Total 
exports of shirts to US this year would 
probably exceed 150,000 dozen. Ex- 
port of rattan furniture to US on the 
other hand is now handicapped by the 
increased freight charge; however 
during the fortnight this item con- 
stituted the major portion of about 
7,000-tons of exports to that destina- 
tion. Other HK products which re- 
tained steady demand from US were 
gloves, torch, plastic toy, cotton tex- 
tiles, firecrackers, wooden furniture 
and Chinese-style foodstuffs. Fresh 
frozen shrimps, prawns and fish can 
now be shipped to US and its depen- 
dencies if covered by comprehensive 
certificates of origin. Imports of cot- 
ton, black plate, air conditioning units, 
electric appliances, machinery - and 


equipment, automobiles, summer wears, 


wheat flour, chemicals, fruits, cigar- 
ettes and provisions exceeded 9,000 
tons during the fortnight. Tourists, 


local residents and smugglers provide 
steady demand for consumer goods 
particularly for luxury items; local fac- 
tories consume large quantities of cot- 
ton, black plate and other industrial 
supplies; while the local building boom 
stimulates demand for elevators, elec- 
tric fittings and other construction 
equipment and supplies. 


HK/Canada Trade—Canada_ shipped 
here several consignments of wheat 
flour, wheat and canned food; in 
return, bought green pea and 
other staples from the local mar- 
ket. There was no. order for 
HK manufactures. A Canadian mer- 
chant ordered from Canton C$200,000 
worth of staples including bristle, raw 
silk and tea for shipments direct from 
China before year-end. 


HK/Indonesia Trade—Djakarta re- 
sumed to accept. applications for im- 
ports (recently suspended due_ to 
shortage of foreign exchange). Allo- 
cation of import exchange however 
was restricted to small quantities of 
essential supplies. According to new 
regulations, essential industrial sup- 
plies include malt, cotton yarn, gal- 
vanized iron sheet, newsprint, cigarette 
paper, tinplate, wire shorts, mild steel 
round bar, iron wire nail, galvanized 
iron wire, industrial chemicals, fertili- 
sers, packing materials, empty bottles, 
typewriting and wrapping paper, hes- 
sian cloth, sewing machines, auto parts, 
radio, ete. During the fortnight deal- 
ers here received more enquiries than 
orders from Djakarta for garlic, rosin, 
enamelware, metals, and paper. Ex- 
ports to Djakarta covered by previous 
orders and to Indonesian ports outside 
Java island totalled 2,500 tons consist- 
ing chiefly of drills, yarn, hurricane 
lantern, enamelware and other metal- 
ware, knitwear, garlic and foodstuffs. 
Imports of rubber, rattan and other 
staples from Indonesia remained slow. 


HK/Thailand Trade—Exports to 
Thailand exceeded 5,000 tons but 
Bangkok slowed fown purchases from 
here during the fortnight and orders 
reached here covered only small quan- 
tities of metals, cement and _ paper; 
there were also enquiries for $3 mil- 
lion worth of uniform and other equip- 
ment from the Thai Army. In addi- 
tion to increasing volume of direct 
purchases from China, Bangkok is also 
buying more supplies direct from 
Japan, US, UK and West Germany. 


Imports of rice, timber, beans and 
pea Thai staples exceeded 3,500 
ons. 


HK/Korea Trade—Seoul 
over US$10 million for imports of fine 
chemicals, agricultural machinery, dye- 
stuffs, pharmaceuticals, newsprint, 
paper bag, steel products, scientific in- 
struments, machinery and equipment. 
Purchases from the local market were 
restricted by short supply here and low 
buying offers from Seoul particularly 
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in the case of paper. Orders con- 
cluded during the fortnight covered 
small quantities of metals, paper, phar- 
maceuticals, chemicals, mustard seed, 
Export to Korea is not likely to 
improve in the near future because 
Seoul prefers to buy direct from 
Japan, US and Europe whenever pos- 
sible. Imports of agar agar, gallnuts 
and sea food from Korea remained in- 
significant. Seoul however sold a trial 
shipment of cotton yarn to local deal- 
ers. Up to the end of 1956, Seoul had 
been one of the principal customers for 
HK cotton yarn. 

HK/Taiwan Trade—Imports of tea, 
live hogs, fruit, sugar, ginger and 
other staples from Taiwan remained 
very steady but exports in return 
failed to improve. Demand from Tai- 
pei for metals, pharmaceuticals, chemi- 
cals and other essential supplies was 
better during the fortnight but trans- 
actions were either handicapped by 
low buying offers or restricted by 
short stock here. 

HK/Malaya Trade—Over 2,500 tons 
of HK manufactures, metals, foodstuffs, 
cement, cigarettes, paper and joss 
sticks were shipped to Singapore and 
other Malayan ports. Purchases from 
here during the fortnight were slower 
and covered only small lots of garlic, 
chilli, pharmaceuticals, wire nails and 
foodstuffs because market there was 
overstocked with imports from HK 
following recent heavy shipments 
from here. Imports of tin, hide, rub- 
ber, agar agar, charcoal, firewood, fea- 
ther and coffee beans from Malaya 
amounted to about 500 tons only. 

HK/Philippine Trade—In spite of 
heavy imports of mangoes from Manila 
retail price here remained high at 
about $1 each which is much more 
expensive than this time last year. 
Dealers reported that cost price this 
year was higher! Exports of metais 
and other supplies to the Philippines 
were active and there were more orders 
from Manila for metals, cigarette 
paper, saccharine crystals and chemi- 
cals; importers there rushed purchases 
from here because old licences will ex- 
pire end of June. Prospects uncertain; if 
Manila suspends allocation of exchange 
for imports from here and _ restricts 
trade with HK to barter dealings, ex- 
ports to that destination will decline 
because local demand for mangoes 
(major imports from Philippines) is 
limited while other staples from the 
Philippines are too expensive for the 
local market. 

HK/Cambodia Trade—Cargo move- 
ments between HK and Cambodia re- 
mained very active; imports of rice, 
live cattle and hogs, maize, beans, 
groundnut oil, sundry provisions, cow 
hide and other staples amounted to 
3,000 tons while exports exceeded 
5,000 tons consisting chiefly of metals, 
cement, wheat flour, enamelware and 
other metalware, garlic and foodstuffs. 
More orders reached here from Phnom- 
penh during the fortnight for phar- 
maceuticals, metals, cement, ~ paper, 
chemicals and HK manufactures. 
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HK/Laos Trade—There were enqui- 
ries from Vientiane for automobiles, 
generators, office equipment and HK 
products but no order concluded. 

HK/Vietnam Trade—More enquiries 
reached here from Saigon after US had 
granted a loan of US$25 million for 
economic development in South Viet- 
nam. Authorities there invited ten- 
ders from dealers here for the supply 
of sugar, office equipment and air con- 
ditioning units; however, with the ex- 
ception of sugar, HK dealers do not 
have much chance to get the business. 
Indications are that Saigon will buy 
more from Japan in the future. Barter 
dealings between HK and Haiphong re- 
mained active but restricted to small 
consignments of rice, feather and other 
staples from North Vietnam -in_ ex- 
change for insignificant quantities of 
paper, chemicals, dyestuffs and other 
supplies from here. 

HK/Burma Trade—lImports of beans 
were curtailed on account of the short- 
age in Rangoon; prices also hiked. 
Orders reached here last week covered 
vacuum flask, enamelware and _ other 
metalware, cosmetics and toilet articles, 
canned food and other consumer items. 
Authorities there also invited tenders 
for the supply of structural steel, ce- 
ment, sugar, condensed milk and -ma- 
chinery & equipment. Exports during 
the fortnight totalled about 500 tons; 
cement constituted about 200 tons. 

HK/Ceylon Trade—About 1,000: tons 
of green pea, dried chilli, enamelware, 
cotton textiles, camphor products, etc. 
were shipped to Colombo by two ves- 
sels. 

HK/India Trade—Authorities in In- 
dia allocated foreign exchange for im- 
ports of essentials only. Shipments 
from here to Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay consisted only of small quanti- 
ties of cassia, torch and other HK 
manufactures. Orders reached here 
during the fortnight covered camphor 
products, green pea, menthol crystal in 
addition to cassia and torch. Recently 
India bought more newsprint and 
staples from China than from the local 
market. Imports of ramie, cotton 
yarn and cloth from India were limited 
in quantities because indents remained 
very high. 

HK/Pakistan Trade—Imports of cot- 
ton yarn slowed down because market 
prices here were lower than new in- 
dents. Karachi has been trying to in- 
crease yarn indents but dealers here 
curtail booking everytime quotations go 
up. 

HK/Africa Trade—Exports to Union 
of South Africa amounted to about 
3,000 tons during the fortnight; prin- 
cipal items were matches, enamelware, 
cotton textiles, rayon piece goods, torch 
and rainwear. Reports from Cape- 
town indicated that duties on many 
imports will be increased to protect 
domestic industries there; items affect- 
ed include socks, buttons, raincoat, 
enamelware, children’s garments. 
French East Africa provided better 
demand with Madagascar sending here 
more orders for enamelware, cotton 


textiles and plastic goods; exports to 
E:A,. totalled 2,000 tons. One vessel 
left here for West Africa (mostly for 
French W.A.) with 1,000 tons of ena- 
melware, cotton and rayon textiles, 
rubber shoes and rainwear; demand 
from British W.A. failed to improve. 
Imports came chiefly from S.A. and 
totalled about 1,000 tons consisting 
chiefly of canned beef, fruits, cow hide, 
tanning extract, groundnut oil, and 
other staples; East Africa shipped here 
only about 500 tons of cotton. 

HK/Okinawa Trade—200 tons of 
toilet articles and provisions were sent 
to Okinawa. 

HK/North Borneo Trade—Imports of 
fire wood, rubber, timber and scrap iron 
totalled 4,000 tons but exports to that 
destination remained quiet. 

HK/Australia Trade—Four vessels 
delivered about 2,500 tons of HK manu- 
factures and China produce to Austra- 
lia. Demand for HK cloth, shirt, um- 
brella, toys, rattan furniture and 
vacuum flask remained strong but 
orders for woodoil and other staples 
were mostly for forward direct ship- 
ments from China to Australia. Im- 
ports exceeded 2,500 tons; in addition 
to wooltops, wine, frozen meat, dairy 
products, wheat and wheat flour there 
were also 100 ponies ordered by HK 
Jockey Club. 

HK/Middle East Trade—There has 
been a steady increase in exports to 
Aden, Al Kuwait, Port Sudan and other 
M.E. ports since the resumption of 
Suez traffic; last fortnight, three ships 
left here with about 3,000 tons for 
these markets. There were orders also 
from Egypt for raw silk. 

China Produce—Japan and Europe 
returned to the local market for vari- 
ous staples but transactions in many 
cases were handicapped by short stock. 
China shipped here a small lot of soya 
bean but supply of other popular items 
such as cassia, woodoil, rosin, egg pro- 
ducts, hog casing and bristle was far 
from enough to meet the demand. 
Australia, Europe and Japan therefore 
booked forward cargo of woodoil, egg 
products, hog casing while Canada or- 
dered tea, hog bristle, raw silk; ship- 
ments will be made direct from China 
to destinations. Orders from Singa- 
pore, Japan, Canada, Ceylon, India and 
local food manufacturers for various 
types of beans and oilseeds were met 
with supply from SE Asia, chiefly from 
Cambodia. Gallnuts from Korea were 
marked down when buyers refused to 
pay the price originally quoted by 
dealers here on account of high cost. 
The market was also stimulated by 
orders from Japan for maize, silk 
waste, ramie, tumeric and taro chips; 
from Europe for teaseed oil, aniseed 
star, bitter almond and tea; from Thai- 
land for rosin and bitter almond; from 
Indonesia for rosin, garlic and alum; 
from Cambodia for garlic; from Tai- 
wan for gypsum and from US for gra- 
phite. 

Metals—Orders from China, Taiwan, 
Cambodia and local contractars as well 
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as enquiries from Japan _ supported 
prices of round bars from dipping but 
heavy stock here kept quotations at 
low levels. The fact that new indents 
for round bars from Europe and cost 
prices of local products are higher than 
market prices here induced a steady 
undertone last weekend. Galvanized 
and black iron pipes were popular with 
Indonesia, Thailand, Cambodia, Tai- 
wan, Burma and China; but fresh ar- 
rivals prevented price-gains. Mild 
steel plate began to recover under 
steady and strong demand from Tai- 
wan, China, Philippines, Thailand and 
Burma; Japan, too, enquired for this 
item but made no purchase. Black 
plate waste waste registered heavy ab- 
sorption by local enamelware factories 
and exports to China but supply still 
exceeded demand. Tinplate and waste 
waste firmed on dwindled stock while 
steel window sash bars improved on 
increased cost as well as on account of 
strong local demand. Demand from 
Japan for scrap iron weakened ani 
prices eased. China was also interest- 
ed in galvanized iron sheet and stain- 
less steel plate but buying offers were 


very low. Thailand, Singapore, Cam- 
bodia and Philippines absorbed iron 
wire rod, wire nails, galvanized iron 


wire from here but quantities involved 
were not substantial enough to stimu- 
late prices. 


Paper—In spite of the fact that 
shortage of many items was relieved by 
arrivals from Europe and Japan, exports 
to Korea failed to pick up. Seoul al- 
located US$2.63 m. for paper and pulp 
but sent here more enquiries than 
orders for newsprints, woodfree, sul- 
phite, kraft, tissue, cellophane, glassine 
and duplex board; transactions were 
handicapped by the unfortunate price 
situation—market quotations were 
lower than new indents but still con- 
sidered too high by Seoul. Stock of 
newsprint in reel accumulated to about 
5,000 tons here because there had been 
no order from Seoul lately and local 
consumption averaged about 1,000 tons 
a month. Demand from Thailand, Cam- 
bodia, North and South Vietnam, Indo- 
nesia for woodfree, poster, sulphite, 
kraft, m.g. cap, manifold, bond, cello- 
phane, glassine, aluminium foil, cigar- 
ette paper and straw board remained 
steady throughout the fortnight but 
quantities involved were not very im- 
pressive. 


Pharmaceuticals—_Demand from 
China, Korea, Cambodia, Singapore, 
Taiwan and Philippines was centered 
on a few items including dihydrostrep- 


tomycin, isoniazide powder,  sulfona- 
mides, saccharine crystal, phenacetin, 
quinine, caffeine alkaloid, amidopyrin 
and other fine chemicals. Saccharine 


crystal led the market in turnover but 
prices failed to improve because supply 
was adequate. Items which gained on 
low stock included phenacetin and 
amidopyrin. Local demand for patent 
medicines remained normal; penicillin 
oral tablet first’ advanced on dwindled 
stock but later eased when it was 
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Jearned that new supply would soon 
arrive. 

Industrial Chemicals—Demand from 
local factories for sodium bicarbonate, 
sodium nitrate, plastic moulding com- 
pound, calcium hypochlorine, caustic 
soda, calcium carbonate and sulphur 
improved but prices failed to improve 
because quantities involved were small. 
China was interested in acetic acid, 
shellac; ‘Taiwan in petrolatum, litho- 
pone, formalin; Korea in acetic acid, 
formalin; Phisippines in glycerine, ‘acetic 
acid; Cambodia in citric and _ acetic 
acids, caustic soda. However, there 
were more enquiries than orders from 
these sources; China’s counter offers 
were too low while SE Asia procured 
the bulk of their supply from Japan, 
Europe and US direct. 

Cotton Yarn and Cloth—Dealers here 
booked a trial shipment of cotton yarn 
from Korea which used to buy this 
item from HK. In the local market, 
HK yarn remained firm on strong local 
demand and orders from Indonesia and 
other countries. Pakistan cotton yarn 
turned sluggish when cost was marked 
up; imports were curtailed. Toward 
end of last week, Karachi marked 
quotations down to attract orders from 
here. HK cotton piece goods retained 
steady local and export demand; prices 
of grey cloth and drills remained very 
firm. Chinese and Japanese grey first 
sluggish but later improved on local 
demand. Japanese white shirting steady 
throughout the fortnight; local shirt 
factories provided strong demand. 


Rice—Imports of rice from Thailand 
remained substantial keeping prices 
here at low levels; fluctuations in Bang- 
kok quotations had no effect on retail 
prices here. Chinese rice firmed slight- 
ly on short stock, curtailed supply and 
strong local demand. Rice from Cam- 
bodia and Haiphong remained steady 
hecause imports were not very heavy. 


Wheat Flour—The local wheat flour 
market remained weak throughout the 
fortnight because cost of wheat and 
new indents for imported flour both de- 
clined while export demand _ slowed 
down; SE Asia curtailed purchase of 
this item on account of the approach- 
ing rainy season. 

Sugar—Imports from Taiwan con- 
tinued heavy while local demand and 
exports slowed down. Prices remained 
steady because there was no selling 
pressure. Enquiries from Rangoon and 
Saigon failed to stimulate prices here 
because Burma finally bought from 
Singapore while South Vietnam was 
still considering various offers towards 
last week-end. Speculative activity 
was discouraged by the warm 
and humid weather. Philippine brown 
was steady because there was no new 
offer from Manila. HK Taikoo pro- 
ducts firm on steady local demand. 


Cement—In addition to strong local 
consumption, Burma and Cambodia pro- 
vided steady demand for HK and 
Japanese products while Thailand 
favoured Chinese cement in addition to 
HK product. Supply situation of Chin- 


ese cement improved but still far from 
adequate while imports from Japan 
were very heavy during the fortnight; 
consequently prices for both Japanese 
and Chinese brands . came to about 
same level—$118 per ton ex-ship HK. 
Demand from SE Asia might decline 
during the rainy season. 


Window Glass—Both local demand 
and exports of this commodity remain- 
ed heavy. Chinese products were parti- 
cularly popular with buyers from Indo- 
nesia, Thailand, Singapore and East 
Africa. Dealers here experienced diffi- 
culty in getting enough supply from 
China to meet the increasing demand. 


Coal—In addition to China, Taiwan 
supplied coal to the local market. There 
was no supply from Japan. Reports 
from Tokyo indicated that Japan was 
buying more coal from US than from 
China because US coal had become 
cheaper following a recent drop in in- 
ternational tramp rates. If US coal 
can be cheaper than Chinese coal to 
Japan it can also be attractive to con- 
sumers in HK especially to local power 
companies which have been complaining 
that high cost of Chinese coal forced 
hen to increase the surcharge on 
rates. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


Following new limited liability com- 
panies were incorporated during the 
fortnight ended May 18, 1957 (all 
capital is nominal and in HK$): 


Sun Wah Shipping Co.—Capital, 1 
million; 1 French Bank Building, Hong- 
kong; Subscribers—Lee Wai-Lan, 96 
Castle Peak Road, Kowloon, spinster; 


Kwok Yat-Sun,:73 Blue Pool Road, 
Hongkong, merchant. Universal Indus- 
trial Co.—To manufacture rubber 


articles; Capital, 300,000; 312/314 Un 
Chow Street, Kowloon; Subscribers— 
Chan Pak Chun, 19 Playing Field 
Road, Kowloon, merchant; Cheung Yan 
Yuen, 41-43 Fuk Wa Street, Kowloon, 
merchant. Bardahl Orientale—Ex- 
porters and importers; Capital, 100,000; 
Subscribers—Giorgio Albertazzi, Mel- 
bourne Hotel, Kowloon, merchant; 
Messod Bilton, Melbourne Hotel, Kow- 
loon, merchant. Kowlogn Navigation 
Co.—Ship owners; Capital, 4 million; 
Alexandra House, Hongkong; Subscri- 
bers—D. Brittan Evans, 17 Shek O, 
Hongkong, solicitor; F. G. Nigel, 35 
Deep Water Bay Road, Hongkong, 
solicitor. Yu Hing Tai Estates—To 
invest in land; Capital, 1 million; 1 Des 
Voeux Road, Central, Hongkong; Sub- 
scribers—Raymond E. Moore, solicitor 
and W. C. Hung, solicitor, of same 
address. Unlight Co.—To invest in 
land; Capital, 300,000; Liberty Build- 
ing, Kowloon; Subscribers—Rufus 
Huang, “Raycrest’’, Shatin, Kowloon, 
merchant; Choy Sau Din, 19 Hillwood 
Road, Kowloon, merchant; Yu Man Yie, 
44 Junction Road, Kowloon, merchant; 
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Leung Chow San, 32A New Village, Hau 
Wong Temple, Kowloon, merchant; 
Leung Wai Chee, 63 Ta Ku Ling Road, 
Kowloon, merchant. Astor Hotel— 
Capital, 1% million; Corner of Carnar- 
von Road and Cornwall Road, Kowloon; 
Subscribers: Kui Hoa San, 30 Bonham 
Strand West, Hongkong, merchant; 
Chan Ching Bok, 179 Wing Lok Street. 


West, Hongkong, merchant; Chan 
Chong Yan, 3 Chatham Road, Kow- 
loon, merchant. Deluxe Oil Mills— 


Capital, 200,000; 62 Des Voeux Road 
West, Hongkong; Subscribers: Wong 
Sik Wah, 44 Blue Pool Road, Hong- 
kong, merchant; Wong Lai Choy, 62 
Des Voeux Road West, Hongkong, mer- 
chant. -Golden Carriage Restaurant— 
Capital, 300,000; Subscribers: Keung 
Hok Sin, 31 Lyndhurst Terrace, Hong- 
kong, merchant; Yip Kwing Kwong, 9 
Lee Yuen Street East, Hongkong, mer- 
chant; Hui Sai Cheung, 467 Lockhart 
Road, Hongkong, merchant; Mui Wah 
Shun, 525 Hennessy Road, Hongkong, 
merchant. Global Insurers—Agents for 
insurance companies; Capital, 100,000; 
12 Braga Circuit, Kowloon; Subscri- 
bers: Chen Su Tu, 3 Caine Road, Hong- 
kong, merchant; Carlos Pangelinan Tai- 
tano, Agana, Guam, U.S.A., lawyer. 
Hongkong Steel Ropes—Capital, 
500,000; 20 Tung Man Street, Hong- 
kong; Subscribers: Cheng Jao Lan, 7 
Ezra’s Lane, Hongkong, merchant; Gar 
York Wha, same address, housewife. 
The Haisein Trading Co. (HK)— 
Capital, 1 million; Subscribers: Ho 
Kwok Kwan, 22 Wing Fung Street, 
Hongkong, merchant; Ho Sik Zock, 9 
Connaught Road, West, Hongkong, 
merchant. Pak Wo Cheung Co.—Ex- 
porters and importers; Capital, 1.5 mil- 
lion; Subscribers: Chan Ho Sang, 8 
Cooper Road, Jardines Lookout, Hong- 
kong, merchant; Chan Dai Bun, same 
address, merchant. South-East Asia 
Scientific Co.—To deal in ~ scientific 
equipment; Capital, 100,000; 29 Gilman 
Street, Hongkong; Subscribers: Wei 
Chi-Hua, 4 Shan Kwong Road, Hong- 
kong, merchant; Kwan Chee Hing, same 
address, married woman. 


